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Editorial Comment 


Civi RicHTs IN THE UNITED STATES 


One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing this country as a nation is the im- 
plementation of our oft-repeated decla- 
rations about the right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws or equal justice under 
the law, of all citizens, irrespective of 
sex, race, color, socio-economic status, 
or national origin. During the past 25 
years we have become much more aware 
of our shortcomings in this area. In 
1947, President Harry S. Truman ap- 
pointed a commission to study the ques- 
tion and to make recommendations. In 
1957, the Congress enacted the first civil 
rights bill since Reconstruction, and 
President Eisenhower appointed a com- 
mission to study the question further 
and make recommendations. 

Early this fall the Commission made 
its first report.* It is our purpose here 
merely to call attention to the Report 
which brings together a large amount 
of facts and makes some important rec- 
ommendations calculated to ameliorate 
many untoward conditions which were 
discovered. It is my hope that every- 
one may take the first opportunity to 
read the Report. The Journal will carry 
in a later issue a rather extended critical 
review of the volume. Meanwhile, it is 
thought desirable to quote here the 


*Report of the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1959. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. Pp. 668. 


Commission’s definition of the overall 
problem as seen by them after extended 
study.** 


Part Five. The Problem as a Whole 


“Through its studies of three particular 
aspects of civil rights—voting, educa- 
tion, and housing—the Commission has 
come to see the organic nature of the 
problem as a whole. The problem is 
one of securing the full rights of citizen- 
ship to those Americans who are being 
denied in any degree that vital recogni- 
tion of human dignity, the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

“To a large extent this is now a racial 
problem. In the past there was wide- 
spread denial of equal opportunity and 
equal justice by reason of religion or 
national origin. Some discrimination 
against Jews remains, particularly in 
housing, and some recent immigrants 
undoubtedly still have to overcome prej- 
udice. But with a single exception the 
only denials of the right to vote that 
have come to the attention of the Com- 
mission are by reason of race or color. 
This is also clearly the issue in public 
education. In housing, too, it is pri- 
marily nonwhites who lack equal oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, the Commission has 
concentrated its studies on the status of 
the 18 million Negro American citizens, 
who constitute this country’s largest ra- 


cial minority.’ If a way can be found to 
**See: “Part Five. The Problem as a 
Whole.” Pp. 545-9, 
1The Commission has not been unmindful 
of somewhat similar problems faced by the 
797,000 Puerto Ricans in the continental U. S. 
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secure and protect the civil rights of this 
minority group, if a way can be opened 
for them to finish moving up from slav- 
ery to the full human dignity of first- 
class citizenship, then America will be 
well on its way toward fulfilling the 
great promises of the Constitution. 


“In part this is the old problem of the 
vicious circle. Slavery, discrimination, 
and second-class citizenship have de- 
moralized a considerable portion of 
those suffering these injustices, and the 
consequent demoralization is then seen 
by others as a reason for continuing the 
very conditions that caused the de- 
moralization. 


“The fundamental interrelationships 
among the subjects of voting, education, 
and housing make it impossible for the 
problem to be solved by the improve- 
ment of any one factor alone. If the 
right to vote is secured, but there is not 
equal opportunity in education and 
housing, the value of that right will be 
discounted by apathy and ignorance. If 
compulsory discrimination is ended in 
public education but children continue 
to be brought up in slums and restrict- 
ed areas of racial concentration, the 
conditions for good education and good 
citizenship will still not obtain. 


“If decent housing is made available 
to nonwhites on equal terms but their 
education and habits of citizenship are 
not raised, new neighborhoods will de- 
generate into slums. 


“On the other hand, there is a posi- 
tive correlation, too. In Atlanta, ac- 
cording to uncontradicted testimony by 


both white and Negro leaders, the ex- 
tension of the right to vote to Negroes 


(Facts and Figures, April 1958 edition, Migra- 
tion Division, Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico), the 259,397 Oriental 
Americans (1950 Census Report P-B 1, Bureau 
of Census), the 2,281,710 Spanish and Mexi- 
can Americans in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Texas (1950 Census, 
Report P-E, No, 3C, Bureau of the Census) 
and the 469,900 American Indians (1957 esti- 
mate of U. S. Public Health Service, Indian 
Health Branch). Some State Advisory Com- 


some years ago has contributed to im- 
provement in racial relations in other 
areas, including housing.” 


“Similarly, the establishment in At- 
lanta many years ago of a number of 
institutions of higher learning for Ne- 
groes, now organized in the Atlanta 
University system, has been a significant 
factor in making possible both Negro 
voting and increasing opportunities in 
housing. Racial tolerance, according to 
Mayor Hartsfield, “goes up with edu- 
cation and down with lack of educa- 
tion.” 3 


“And in its turn the new areas of high 
standard Negro housing in Atlanta ap- 
pear to be raising the standards of both 
Negro education and voting. The Com- 
mission saw the new schools being erect- 
ed in the Negro suburbs. There is clear 
evidence that the proportion of Negroes 
registered to vote is highest in districts 
with good housing and lowest in slums, 
as is true among white citizens.* 


mittees were able to give considerable atten- 
tion to these problems. A more comprehen- 
sive study of them is indicated. 

2Regional Housing Hearings, p. 448. “In 
city planning the city fathers began looking 
at the needs of all citizens regardless of color,” 
testified a Negro historian who recalled that 
“before the Negro actually voted in large num- 
bers there were many Negro areas where the 
streets weren’t paved and didn’t have any 
street lights” (id., at 589, 593). “Before we 
were voting in larger numbers we did not 
get the type of cooperation from the previous 
city administration that we are getting now,” 
said a Negro business leader (id. at 459). 
With the increase in the Negro vote from 6,000 
to 25,000 in 1946 “the social climate of Atlanta 
changed very definitely with respect to the 
Negro getting the amenities and facilities 
needed for housing,” said another Negro wit- 
ness (id, at 526-27). The president of the 
all-white Atlanta Real Estate Board and a 
leading white developer agreed. (Jd. at 539- 
40) 


3(Id. at 442.) This center of Negro edu- 
cation, in the opinion of a white community 
leader, “has been one of the things which has 
helped us most to solve our problems here in 
Atlanta.” (id. at 450). 

4Following the Commission’s Atlanta hear- 
ing, one of the witnesses, Professor C. A. Ba- 
cote of Atlanta University, submitted a sup- 
plemental exhibit showing that in Atlanta pre- 
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“Many racial problems which now ap- 
pear so difficult “will be less difficult to- 
morrow,” said the chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Crime Committee of Atlanta, 
“when and if the blessings of proper 
housing for all classes and segments of 
the population is available. As hous- 
ing improves and incomes rise, people 
of all races and classes lose many of 
their differences, and many people lose 
their genuine fears and frustrations.” ° 


“In this complex picture there are, of 
course, other major factors that the 
Commission has not studied directly, 
particularly questions of discrimination 
in employment, in the administration of 
justice, and in public accommodations.® 
A number of the Commission’s State ad- 
visory committees have studied these 
subjects. Their importance was made 
clear by the Commission’s own studies 
in voting, education, and housing. The 
low income and employment status of a 
majority of Negroes emerged as a cen- 
tral fact in the discrimination in hous- 
ing. Negro concern for equal justice is 
one of the main motivations behind the 


cincts comprised of upper income Negroes the 
percent of those registered of the population 
of those precincts ranged from 40 to 52 per- 
cent (precincts A and D of ward 7 and B of 
ward 3), compared with 14 to 21 per cent of 
lower income Negro precincts (precinct N of 
ward 3 and H of ward 6). Similarly, the per- 
cent of those registered of the population of 
upper income white precincts ranged from 39 
to 56 per cent (precincts A, B, and C of ward 
8), compared with 13 to 19 per cent of lower 
income white precincts (precinct D of wards 
1 and 6). There is a correlation of higher 
registration with both better housing and with 
higher income, which go together. 

5Regional Housing Hearings, p. 571. 

6To get a full picture of civil rights prob- 
lems, these other subjects would need to be 
studied on a national scale. The President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts and the 
President’s Committee on Government Employ- 
ment Policy are both working to secure equal 
treatment and job opportunity in Federal serv- 
ice and in employment in private industry 
working on Government contracts. The Com- 
mission has been in close touch with both 
these agencies, but has not attempted to ap- 
praise their work. Nor has the Commission 
studied the question of discrimination in the 
administration of justice by local or State gov- 


drive to get the vote, and fairer admin- 
istration of justice appears to be one of 
the main fruits of attaining the right 
to vote. In Atlanta, as a result of a 
large Negro vote, the following improve- 
ments in the administration of justice 
were reported: 


“Negro policemen have been hired. Race- 
baiting groups such as the Klan and the Co- 
lumbians have been suppressed. City officials 
have been more courteous and sensitive to the 
demands of Negroes. Courtroom decorum has 
improved. Several Negro deputies have been 
added to the Fulton County sheriff’s offices. 
For the first time a Negro has been elected to 
membership on the Atlanta Board of Educa- 
tion. * * * For the first time two Negroes 
have been elected to the city executive com- 
mittee.” 


“The problem is seen at its sharpest 
and worst where all these factors are 
negative. In Wilcox County, Alabama, 
for instance, which was one of the 
counties involved in the Commission’s 
Alabama hearing, Negroes constituted 
over 70 per cent of the voting-age 1950 
population but none was registered to 
vote in early 1959. In that county only 
some 10 per cent of the dwelling units 
had hot running water and a toilet and 
were not dilapidated, according to the 
1950 Housing Census. On a national 
average, some 63 per cent of all dwell- 
ing units meet these standards. In the 
first 25 counties from which the Com- 
mission received voting complaints the 
percentage of nondilapidated dwellings 
with hot running water and toilet rang- 


ernments or the policies of the Department of 
Justice respecting any such discrimination. 
Nor has it studied discrimination in public ac- 
commodations on a local, State, or Federal 
level. In the limited time available the fields 
of voting, education, and housing seemed most 
urgent. But no study of American civil rights 
could be complete without consideration of 
these other aspects. 

TRegional Housing Hearings, p. 589. 

8The median school years completed by per- 
sons over 25 in Wilcox was 5.6 in 1950 com- 
pared with the U. S. average of 9.3. The 
median family income in Wilcox was $655 a 
year compared with the U. S. median of $3,073. 
In Wilcox, 86 percent of the families had in- 
comes of less than $2,000. 
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ed from 10 to 54 per cent. In 11 of 
the 25 counties, fewer than 20 per cent 
of the dwellings met these standards.® 
Twenty-two of the twenty-five fall be- 
low 50 per cent in this minimum meas- 
ure of housing quality.?° 


“At its worst, the problem involves a 
massive demoralization of a consider- 
able part of the nonwhite population. 
This is the legacy of generations of slav- 
ery, discrimination, and second-class 
citizenship. Through the vote, educa- 
tion, better housing, and other improv- 
ing standards of living, American Ne- 
groes have made massive strides up from 
slavery. But many of them, along with 
many Puerto Rican, Mexican and orien- 
tal Americans, are still being denied 
equal opportunity to develop their full 
potential as human beings. 


“The pace of progress during the 96 
years since emancipation has been re- 
markable. But this is an age of revolu- 
tionary change. The colored peoples 
of Asia and Africa, constituting a ma- 
jority of the human race, are swiftly 
coming into their own. The non-colored 
peoples of the world are now on test. 
The future peace of the world is at stake. 


“Moreover, science and technology 
have opened new realms of freedom. In 
the present competition with the Soviet 
Union and world communism the United 
States cannot afford to lose the potential 
intelligence and skill of any section of 
its population. 


“Equal opportunity and equal justice 
under law must be achieved in all sec- 
tions of American public life with all 
deliberate speed. It is not a court of 
law alone that tells us this, but also 
the needs of the Nation in the light of 


®Alabama: Barbour, Bullock, Wilcox; Lou- 
isiana: Bienville, Red River; Mississippi: Bol- 
ivar, Clairborne, Jefferson Davis, Sunflower, 
Tallahatchie; Tennessee: Haywood. 

10[n addition to those listed above, these 
were: Alabama: Dallas, Macon; Florida: 
Gadsden; Louisiana; Bossier, Claiborne, De- 
Soto, Iberia, Jackson, Quachita, Webster; 
Mississippi: Leflore. 





the clear and present dangers and op- 
portunities facing us, and in the light 
of our restive national conscience. Time 
is essential in resolving any great and 
difficult problem, and more time will be 
required to solve this one. However, it 
is not time alone that helps, but the 
constructive use of time. 


“The whole problem will not be solv- 
ed without high vision, serious purpose, 
and imaginative leadership. Prohibit- 
ing discrimination in voting, education, 
housing, or other parts of our public 
life will not suffice. The demoraliza- 
tion of a part of the nonwhite popula- 
tion resulting from generations of dis- 
crimination can ultimately be overcome 
only by positive measures. The law is 
not merely a command and government 
is not just a policeman. Law must be 
inventive, creative, and educational. 


“To eliminate discrimination and de- 
moralization, some dramatic and crea- 
tive intervention by the leaders of our 
national life is necessary. In the Amer- 
ican system much of the action needed 
should come from private enterprise and 
voluntary citizens’ groups and from lo- 
cal and State governments. If they fail 
in their responsibilities, the burden falls 
unduly on the Federal Government. 


“This Commission would add only 
one further suggestion. The fundamen- 
tal cause of prejudice is hidden in the 
minds and hearts of men. That prej- 
udice will not be cured by concentrating 
constantly on the discrimination. It may 
be cured, or reduced, or at least for- 
gotten, if sights can be raised to new 
and challenging targets. Thus, a cur- 
riculum designed to educate young 
Americans for this unfolding 20th-cen- 
tury world, with better teachers and bet- 
ter schools, will go a long way to facili- 
tate the transition in public education. 
Equal opportunity in housing will come 
more readily as part of a great program 
of urban reconstruction and regenera- 
tion. The right to vote will more easily 
be secured throughout the whole South 
if there are great issues on which peo- 
ple want to vote. 
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“What is involved here is the ancient 
warning against the division of society 
into Two Cities. The Constitution of 
the United States, which was ordained 
to establish one society with equal jus- 
tice under law, stands against such a 
division. America, which already has 
come closer to equality of opportunity 


than probably any other country, must 
succeed where others have failed. It can 
do this not only by resolving to end 
discrimination but also by creating 
through works of faith in freedom a 
clear and present vision of the City of 
Man, the one city of free and equal man 
envisioned by the Constitution.” 








The Ghana Educational System 


Davw L. STRATMON 


American Embassy, Foreign Service Institute Field School, Beirut, Lebanon 


If it is true that only an enlight- 
ened citizenry can support democratic 
institutions, as citizens of a nation that 
has been traditionally interested in the 
growth and maintenance of democratic 
institutions, we might be allowed to im- 
agine whether or not Ghana’s present 
educational structure is adequate to that 
end. The present discussion will at- 
tempt to pull together information on 
which a partial answer to this question 
might be based. 

By way of introduction, fairly gen- 
eral attention is given to Ghana’s po- 
litical importance; Africanization of 
the civil service; and schools as a 
source of leadership. Then the discus- 
sion goes into a more particular ex- 
amination of the colonial inheritance; 
primary, middle and secondary schools; 
teacher training colleges, technical 
schools, the University College of 
Ghana and Kumasi College of Tech- 
nology; and progress under the ac- 
celerated development plan of 1951. 


GuHANA’sS POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 


Ghana’s political importance is not 
derived from its size (only 91,843 
square miles, which is about the size 
of Oregon), nor from a massive pop- 
ulation (only about 4.7 million, or 
about the same number of people as 
the state of Florida). Its prominence 
is to a considerable extent a product 
of a happy marriage of temporal and 
spiritual circumstances. 

The temporal factor is easily dis- 


cernible.. At the stroke of midnight 
on March 5, 1957, Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah mounted a bandstand 
in the Old Polo Grounds, located just 
across the street from the stately Par- 
liament House in Accra, and announced 
to a hushed, expectant, standing-room- 
only audience of approximately 1/4 
million people that “ . . . our beloved 
Ghana is free forever.” March 6th, 
hereafter, has to be regarded as a tem- 
poral landmark in the history of black 
Africa. From that date forward, Ghana 
must be looked upon as the first sub- 
Saharan “African” nation to throw off 
the hand of colonialism. 

In addition to the temporal factor 
at work here, there is also a spiritual 
consideration, though not in a strictly 
religious sense. If an observer mingles 
in, or watches closely, any one of the 
frequent torch-bearing, hip-swinging, 
political parades at sundown by a 
group of the supporters of the Conven- 
tion People’s Party, the impression is 
almost inescapable that the women 
traders, and hordes of rank and file 
males as well, regard their political 
leader, Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah, as something more than a mere 
man who happens to be head of their 
political party. The adoration evident 
on these occasions appears to be a 
kind of spiritual affair, with the Prime 
Minister as the object of worship. 

Reports of a disgruntled and dis- 
organized opposition notwithstanding, 
Nkrumah is extremely popular with 
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the rank and file voting Ghanaians; 
and he is firmly in control of the gov- 
ernmental machinery of the first sub- 
Saharan “African” nation to evolve 
from colonialism. 

These two considerations raise the 
possibility that Ghana may come to be 
regarded by other emergent African 
states as a kind of elder brother. The 
All African People’s Conference last 
December, (1958) which brought to- 
gether over 200 African nationalists 
from almost every corner of that con- 
tinent, attests to the skill with which 
Ghana’s leaders have been able to turn 
to account this marriage of temporal 
and spiritual circumstances. An_ at- 
tempt to forge a kind of United States 
of West Africa is presently afoot and 
is partly based on this fortuitous set of 
events in Ghana. 


AFRICANIZATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Since Ghana became independent in 
1957, British civil servants have de- 
parted in large numbers. This exodus 
will reach its culmination during 1959. 
Under existing regulations, Britishers 
employed in the Ghana civil service 
must decide this year whether to re- 
sign and accept a liberal severance 
bonus, or whether they will stay on, 
forego the bonus, and face increasing 
competition from Africans in a civil 
service which is openly bent on becom- 
ing Africanized. This period is per- 
haps a crucial one in the Ghana civil 
service because it appears that many 
technically trained Britishers, who will 
he hard to replace, will decide to ac- 
cept the lucrative retirement allowance 
and look elsewhere for more secure 
employment. 

Civil service officials will admit that 


they are finding it difficult to fill some 
of the technical posts vacated by the 
British, particularly those in engineer- 
ing. But these officials maintain, with 
good supporting evidence, that as of 
now the gradual take over by Ghana- 
ians has not resulted in any diminution 
whatever in the caliber of service. It 
is the schools, which in the final analy- 
sis, have made it possible for African- 
ization of the civil service to proceed 
as smoothly as it has. 


SCHOOLS AS SOURCE OF LEADERSHIP 


During the summer of 1958, the 
author heard a heckler in an Accra 
audience take a speaker to task be- 
cause “Ghana’s schools have simply 
aped the British and are consequently 
woefully inadequate to meet the needs 
of a newly developing country like 
Ghana.” The speaker, while agreeing 
in part with the heckler, carefully 
pointed out that all of the present lead- 
ership in Ghana, which includes tha 
Prime Minister, the entire cabinet, all of 
the Ghanaian doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
teachers and senior African civil ser- 
vants are in a real sense products of 
the present school system. He might 
well have added that the course of 
events in Ghana during the next few 
decades inevitably will be moulded by 
Ghanaians who have already completed, 
or are now receiving, their education 
in schools as they now exist. 


PRESENT EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Colonial Inheritance.—Like 18th cen- 
tury America, Ghana has inherited a 
going school system from the British 
colonial era. Ghana’s educational in- 
heritance includes 40 government- 
owned or assisted secondary schools, 
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which are roughly equivalent to our 
senior high schools; 1,030 approved 
middle schools, which are approximately 
on a level with the American junior 
high schools; and 3,402 accredited 
primary schools, which are quite sim- 
ilar to our elementary schools. In ad- 
dition, Ghana now has eight govern- 
ment-owned technical institutes or trade 
schools, thirty teacher training colleges, 
a technical college and a_ university. 

Primary schools.—The _ pre-college 
level schools in Ghana are arranged in 
a three-layered structure. Each part 
of the system has an important role 
to play. 

Primary schools at the bottom tier 
in the pyramid have the responsibility 
of preparing for life the majority of 
the school-attending children in Ghana. 
Many of those who are fortunate enough 
to complete the six grades in primary 
school, which is no mean accomplish- 
ment, will not be able to continue into 
the next stage of the educational 
system. 

As of 1957, 455,749 children were 
enrolled in primary schools under 
Ghana’s public education system. Prob- 
ably an additional 10,000 were attend- 
ing non-government accredited primary 
schools. Approximately one-third of 
these lower level students were girls. 

A child typically enters primary grade 
one in his village school at the age of 
six years. Beginning instruction is 
given in the language of his village, 
which might be either Twi, Ga, Fanti, 
Hausa, Ewe or one of the other local 
languages, depending upon where the 
village happens to be located. The vil- 
lage language is used because the level 
of English comprehension of the six- 
year old child tends to be too low when 








he first enters school to allow instruc- 
tion to begin immediately in that lan. 
guage. English is introduced gradually 
as the child advances up through pri- 
mary school. 

The school is almost always located 
at one end of the village and it is us- 
ually surrounded by a luxuriant hedge 
growth. The school house, a single- 
storied, well ventilated structure, is often 
built of either mud or cement blocks 
and it is generally painted white. Al- 
most invariably, the building will have 
an overhanging zinc roof, and there will 
be a soccer field close by, for Ghanaian 
boys all seem to love soccer. All stu- 
dents attending schools wear uniforms; 
the boys’ attire includes short khaki pants 
and open-neck khaki shirts, while the 
girls clothe themselves in simple, one- 
piece broadcloth dresses with the colors 
of white, deep-green and _pale-orange 
the ones most often seen. Rarely do 
primary school children wear shoes. 

Subjects taught at the primary level 
include writing, reading, Ghanaian lan- 
guages, geography, history, crafts, mu- 
sic, farming, basic science, and English. 

At the end of primary six, students 
take a terminal test called primary 
school leaving examination. Those who 
are successful are awarded the primary 
school leaving certificate. 

Students do not have to pay school 
fees in primary school, however, it ap- 
pears certain that some of the poorer 
families find it difficult to find money 
even for school books. Funds to sup- 
port primary schools are provided main- 
ly by the central government, but the 
local units of government are charged 
with the total upkeep and part of the 
cost of staffing and equipping primary 
schools. Strangely enough, although 
supported by government, most of the 
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primary schools are operated under the 
nominal supervision of religious mis- 
sions. A sign at the entrance to the 
hedge surrounding the school always 
informs whoever may be interested that 
a particular institution is a “R. C. Pri- 
mary Boys School,” or perhaps a “Meth- 
odist Middle Mixed (boys and girls) 
School.” 

Teachers in Ghana’s primary schools 
are considered qualified if they have 
earned the teachers certificate B, com- 
monly referred to as “cert B.” A per- 
son who possesses this qualification has 
completed about twelve years of formal 
education. As of now, over half of 
the teachers in Ghana’s primary schools 
do not possess this minimum qualifica- 
tion.! The unqualified teacher is known 
as a pupil teacher. 

Middle schools—The middle school 
serves as a bridge between the lower 
primary school and the upper reaches 
of the educational system. The four 
grades in the middle schools are called 
middle forms I through IV. Student 
ages generally range from twelve 
through sixteen. 

In 1958, there were 1,030 govern- 
ment-accredited middle schools. There 
were also approximately 200 additional 
middle schools which were not govern- 
ment-approved. 

At the middle school level, which 
corresponds roughly to the seventh 
through tenth grades of an American 
school, students study English, Ghana 
languages, religion, geography, hygiene 
and physical exercises, nature study, 
history, civics, mathematics, art and 
crafts, singing and gardening. Classes 





1£ducational Statistics 1955, The Office of 
the Government Statistician, Statistical Re- 
ports No. 2, Accra, Gov't. Printing Dept., 
1955, p. 23. 


meet in zinc-roofed, one-storied build- 
ings which are not unlike the primary 
school buildings described earlier. 

A student entering middle school has 
at least two broad upward avenues open 
to him. (1) He may elect to sit the 
secondary school common entrance ex- 
amination (CEE) at the end of his sec- 
ond or third year in middle school. 
If he places within roughly the top ten 
per cent of those who take the CEE, he 
may seek admission to the secondary 
grammar school of his choice, or alter- 
nately, he may apply for admission to 
a secondary technical school. The for- 
mer leads to the University College and 
to the highly desirable B.A. degree. The 
secondary technical school, on the other 
hand, is the stepping stone to the Ku- 
masi College of Technology and, ulti- 
mately, to a professional qualification 
in a trade. (2) The student who is not 
able to gain admission to a secondary 
level school usually remains in middle 
school through the fourth year, sits a 
middle school leaving examination and 
is awarded a certificate. This document 
will gain him admission to one of the 
certificate B teacher-training colleges, 
where he can prepare himself to become 
a primary school teacher. Alternatively, 
a student may go directly from middle 
school to a trade school. 

Obviously, the more able student will 
spare no effort to advance from middle 
school to secondary school and go on 
to the university. The less able student, 
on the other hand, unfortunately, is 
often the one who decides to enter 
teacher training directly from middle 
school. 

The Secondary School_—That feature 
of the Ghanaian school system which 
strikes Americans most forceably is the 
fact that only a very small percentage 
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of those students who would like to en- 
ter secondary school during any given 
year are able to find vacancies. Another 
remarkable thing is the age level of 
the secondary school students. The cur- 
riculum, the examination system and 
other characteristic facets of the Ghan- 
aian system are also a little bewilder- 
ing to the outsider. Attention will now 
focus on these and other unusual fea- 
tures of the Ghana secondary school. 

Most Ghanaian boys and girls would 
like to continue their education at least 
through the secondary school level. The 
West African School Certificate, which 
indicates that a student has completed 
successfully five years of secondary 
schooling, insures for the holder a bet- 
ter paying job than he could otherwise 
hope to get. It also opens up the possi- 
bility of continuing school through the 
university level, with all that this can 
mean in a_ degree-conscious society. 
Moreover, a career in the more respec- 
table professions—law, medicine, archi- 
tecture, and so on—is imposible of at- 
tainment if the student is stopped by the 
not inconsiderable admission hurdle at 
the secondary school level of Ghana’s 
educational system. There simply are not 
enough facilities, in terms of both phy- 
sical plant and trained staff, to allow 
the admission of more than about 3,000 
new secondary students each year. 

The West African Examinations Coun- 
cil at Achimota is responsible for admin- 
istering the secondary school entrance 
exam. Each year after this test has 
been conducted throughout Ghana, the 
Council certifies about 6,000 students 
or twice as many as there are known 
available places in the next year’s fresh- 
man classes of the nation’s secondary 
schools. There is no actual passing 
mark as such on the entrance exam. 


In 1953, there were 13,129 students 
who took the entrance examination. By 
1957, the number sitting the examina- 
tion had risen to 25,169. During each 
of these years, it has been estimated by 
Ghanaian school officials that not more 
than 3,000 students were able to find 
places in either accredited or non-ac- 
credited secondary schools. It is known 
for a certainty that the 39 government- 
owned or assisted schools in 1957 were 
able to accept only 2,125 students (by 
1958 there were 40 schools). Reliable 
figures are not available as to the exact 
number that were admitted in 1957 by 
the non-accredited schools. 

The students who enter non-accredi- 
ted, or so-called private, secondary 
schools do so as a last resort and know 
in advance that such schools are ill- 
equipped and staffed. Needless to say, 
students from the 40 government-ac- 
credited secondary schools score 4 
higher percentage of passes on the final 
secondary school examination. 

This situation, which is rather waste- 
ful in terms of human resources, is 
likely to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. Under the impetus of the govern- 
ment’s accelerated development plan of 
1951, which is discussed in some de- 
tail below, an increasingly large num- 
ber of students are being admitted to 
the primary and middle schools. A 
kind of vicious cycle is at work here. 
The limited number of secondary schools 
turns out an inadequate number of 
graduates. This limits severely the num- 
ber of students who enter post-secondary 
teacher training each year. The pres- 
ent number of secondary schools can- 
not be increased at once because there 
are not available enough qualified sec- 
ondary teachers. The dog is chasing 
its own tail. 
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The age-level of secondary school stu- 
dents in Ghana is rather high when 
compared with American norms. After 
a student completes six years in primary 
school, followed by two or three years 
in middle school, he must complete sev- 
en years more in secondary school be- 
fore he is ready to enter the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana. This means 
that a boy entering at the base of the 
pyramid when he is six years old, pre- 
sents himself to the university for ad- 
mission between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-four years. The American 
secondary student, on the other hand, 
is normally ready for college at the age 
of eighteen years. 

Not only is he older than the average 
American child at college entrance time, 
but also, the Ghanaian student has had 
at least 15 or 16 years of schooling be- 
fore he begins work on his three-year 
B.A. degree program.” The American 
high school graduate, on the other hand, 
has had only twelve years of education 
before he begins work on his four-year 
B.A. degree program. 

The secondary school curriculum in 
Ghana is designed to prepare the stu- 
dent for the West African School Ex- 
amination. Every headmaster and fac- 
ulty member must be constantly cogni- 
zant of the fact that the school’s repu- 
tation depends directly on how well its 
graduates do on this examination. Ma- 
jor teaching effort, of necessity, must 
be devoted to those subjects that will 
be put to the test on the West African 
School Examination. 


2President Eisenhower is reported to have 
suggested to the National Committee for the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth that another year or two should be 
added to the American high school. See: 
Marie Smith, “Ike Urges Educators: Add Two 
Years to High School,” The Washington Post 


Subjects which students are examined 
in as they leave secondary form five 
include English and other modern lan- 
guages, English literature, history and 
geography, religious studies, Ghana lan- 
guages, mathematics, art, music, science 
and domestic science. Each student 
must take the English language part of 
the examination, and, in addition, he 
must choose at least five other subjects 
for this time of trial. The examina- 
tion, as presently constructed, ignores 
almost entirely the field of vocational 
education, except domestic science, and 
consequently, the secondary schools 
generally ignore vocational education 
too. 

During the period 1951 through 1955, 
68.5 per cent of those students from 
accredited schools who took this exami- 
nation were successful. During the same 
period, only 20 per cent of the private 
students who sat the examination were 
successful.® 

A limited number of those students 
who score high on the West African 
School Examination are able to gain 
admission to a higher school where they 
are able to complete the last two years 
of the secondary school education. The 
two-year higher school curriculum is 
divided into parts one and two of the 
so-called “sixth form.” The term “sixth 
form” simply refers to the last two years 
of senior secondary school. In 1957, 
there were only nine secondary schools 
in Ghana that offered sixth-form work. 
At that time, there were 436 students 
enrolled in these sixth forms, with 
roughly half of that number in each half 


and Times Herald, Dec. 17, 1958, sec. C, p. 1, 
col. 1. 

3Data extracted from Progress in Education 
1950-56. Mimeographed. Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Accra, 1956 (?), p. 3. 
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of the two parts.‘ By 1958, the num- 
ber of students in sixth forms had risen 
to 563.5 Probably not more than 250 
students complete sixth form each year. 
It is from this small number of per- 
sons that the University College of 
Ghana must select its freshman class. 
Of course, not all of the students who 
complete sixth form during a given 
year decide to do their college and uni- 
versity training within Ghana. 

Teacher Training and Technical Edu- 
cation.—As of 1958, there were 30 
teacher-training colleges in operation, 
with a total enrollment of 4,055. These 
colleges accept students who have earn- 
ed the middle-school leaving certificate 
(which is awarded after ten years of 
formal education). Holders of the mid- 
dle school leaving certificate undertake 
a two-year program in the teacher-train- 
ing college, and upon completion are 
awarded the teachers’ certificate B. This 
qualification makes the recipient eligible 
to teach in primary school. 

The teacher-training colleges also of- 
fer a two-year course which is tailored 
for those teachers who have had sev- 
eral years of teaching experience sub- 
sequent to the time they were awarded 
the teachers’ certificate B. By taking 
this two-year course, a certificate B 
teacher can raise his qualification to 
certificate A, earn a better salary and 
equip himself to take on more responsi- 
ble teaching assignments in the primary 
system or even in middle and secondary 
school. 

The teacher-training colleges also ac- 

4See: Circular Letter No. dx/57. Ref. No. 
2900/1V/118. Mimeographed. Ministry of 
Education, Accra, 1957. 

5Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, 
Oral Answers to Questions Supply: Commit- 
tee—Ministry of Education, 2: No. 34, 13th 


August 1958, Accra: Gov't. Printing Dept., 
1958, p. 1449. 


cept students who have completed the 
fifth form of secondary school and who 
have passed the West African School 
Examination. Such persons do a two- 
year course which leads to the certificate 
A. 

The government maintains four tech- 
nical institutes and four trade schools. 
As of 1958, there were 507 students 
enrolled in the trade schools and 2,319 
attending the technical institutes. 

University College of Ghana and 
Kumasi College of Technology.—At the 
top of the educational pyramid are the 
two higher institutions of learning, one 
of which is primarily designed to im- 
part a classical education, and the other 
a technical education. The University 
(present enrollment: 520 students) is af- 
filiated with, and in some respects con- 
trolled by, the University of London. It 
has been in operation since 1948 and 
offers a three-year resident course of 
study leading to the B.A. degree in arts, 
science, divinity and economics. Prep- 
aration by the student for the final ex- 
aminations is done in residence at the 
University in Ghana, but the final ex- 
aminations are prepared and_ scored 
jointly by officials of both the University 
College of Ghana and of the University 
of London. This helps to insure that 
the standards of the University College 
of Ghana meet the requirements of the 
University of London. It is the latter 
institution which awards the external 
degree rather than the University of 
Ghana. 

As rapidly as the new buildings can 
be completed, the University of Ghana 
is being housed in well-furnished new 
brick buildings, located eight miles out- 
side of the capital city of Accra. Most 
members of the senior administrative 
and academic staff are British. 
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Kumasi College of Technology is lo- 
cated 163 miles up-country from Accra 
in the heart of the Ashanti Region. It 
has only been in operation since 1951 
and appears to be still having growing 
pains. The physical plant, including staff 


sity external degree examination in 
engineering. 
SEVEN YEARS OF RAPID PROGRESS 
In 1951, the old Gold Coast Colony 


formulated and announced an “‘Acceler- 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 


AVERAGE NuMBER STUDENTS 


PER GHANA ScHooL 1950-1956 











Schools 1950 1952 1954 1956 Increase 
Primary Schools 
No. of Schools 2,393 3,335 3,271 3,478 1,085 
No. of Students 211,994 337,268 403,201 446,702 234,708 
Av. No. Students 
Per School 89 108 123 128 
Middle Schools 
No. of Schools 511 718 864 990 479 
No. of Students 59,960 81,653 104,585 115,612 55,652 
Av. No. Students 
Per School 117 114 121 117 
Training Colleges 
No. a Colleges 19 22 28 30 11 
No. of Students 1,777 2,363 3,272 3,551 1,774 
Av. No. of Students 
Per College 93 107 117 118 
Secondary Schools 
No. of Schools 56 53 50 58 2 
No. of Students 6,162 7,742 8,602 11,065 4,903 
Av. No. Students 
Per School 110 146 172 191 
Trade and Technical 
No. of Schools 23 24 21 34 11 
No. of Students 945 1,517 1,574 3,330 2,385 
Av. No. Students 
Per School 41 63 75 98 








Source: Education Statistics 1956. Ghana Office of Government Statistician, Statistical Reports 
No. 3, Accra: Gov’t. Printing Dept., 1957. 


quarters, is of cement block construction, 
with all modern conveniences. The col- 
lege is trying to train young Ghanaians 
up to the professional certificate level in 
the technical professions. In addition, 
Kumasi College is also training stu- 
dents who will sit the London Univer- 


ated Development Plan for Education.”® 
With that plan the government under- 
took to expand rapidly educational fa- 
cilities at all levels, including primary 





8Accelerated Development Plan for Educa- 
tion, 1951. Ministry of Education, Accra: 
Gov’t. Printing Dept., 1951. 
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schools and secondary schools, teacher- 
training colleges, and so on. The rec- 
ord shows that considerable progress 
has indeed been made since the plan 
was announced in 1951. 

Table I reveals in some detail the prog- 
ress made from the year prior to the 
announcement of the new policy, 1950, 
up to 1956. This table also reveals that 
considerable progress was made in 


schools. By 1956, there were 35 ap- 
proved secondary schools and only 23 
non-approved ones. Since 1956, five 
more approved secondary schools have 
begun to turn out students, bringing 
the number of such schools to forty. So 
while there has not been a large increase 
in the overall total, there undoubtedly 
has been a qualitative improvement as 
indicated by the reduction in the num- 


TABLE II 


EXPENDITURES IN Pounps STERLING BY THE 
GHANA GOVERNMENT FOR EpucaTION CoMpARED WITH ExPENDITURES 
Att Activities 1950-1956* 











Expenditures Expenditures Per Cent Spent 
Year For All For 
Education Activities Education 
1950-51 £1,895 ,021 £17 , 833 ,969 10.62 
1951-52 2,501,814 32,965 ,076 7.79 
1952-53 4,652,662 38,480,612 12.09 
1953-54 5 ,807 ,214 56,894,118 10.20 
1954-55 4,506,974 79 ,860 , 268 5.64 
1955-56 4,401 ,123** 62,207 ,060 7.07 








Source: Estimates of Annually Recurrent Expenditure 1957-58. Vol. XIV. Estimates of Statutory 
Expenditure and General Memorandum and Appendices (Including the Estimates of Con- 
solidated Fund Revenues) (Accra: Gov't. Printing Department, 1958). Also: Progress 
in Education 1950-1956. Mimeographed. Ministry of Education, Accra, 1956 (?). 

* The pound sterling is valued at $2.83 at the present exchange rate. 

** Only includes expenditures through March 31, 1956. 


opening up new primary and middle 
schools. The increase in the number of 
these feeder schools, of course, has had 
the effect of increasing the number of 
students who apply for permission to 
take the secondary school entrance ex- 
amination. 

The table reveals that no great prog- 
ress was made during the period 1950- 
56 in increasing the number of second- 
ary schools. But in a sense, the figures 
on secondary schools are misleading. 
In 1950 there were twelve approved 
and forty-five non-approved secondary 





ber of non-approved schools and an in- 
crease in the number of government- 
approved schools. 

Since 1950, the Ghana Government 
has devoted a considerable part of its 
financial resources to education. Table 
II presents this picture. 


CONCLUSION 


Information has been presented which 
reveals that Ghana has taken the school 
system inherited from the colonial re- 
gime and enlarged it, particularly at 
the primary and middle school levels. 
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The record shows that a considerable 
bottleneck exists at the secondary school 
level; many young boys and girls still 
are not able to gain admission to sec- 
ondary schools. One unfortunate side 
effect of the bottleneck at the secondary 
school level is that there is a severe 
limitation on the number of students 
available for general university train- 
ing or for post-secondary teacher train- 
ing. However, the vigor and imagina- 
tion with which an attack has been 
made on the problem of expanding fa- 
cilities at the primary school level holds 
promise that the Ghana government will 
find a solution to the problem of inade- 
quate secondary schools too. 


It is not likely that we will see uni- 
versal free education at all levels in 
Ghana soon. Nor will the change from 
a classical to a more balanced education- 
al system occur as rapidly as some of 
Ghana’s friends would like. But luckily, 
the present educational system, though 
limited in scope, is good; it turns out 
at least a minimal number of liberally 
trained persons to take up important 
positions in government and elsewhere; 
it pays keen attention to standards; and 
it does contain a nucleus around which 
Ghanaians can build additional facili- 
ties as resources and personnel become 
available. 
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APPENDIX A 


DIAGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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Organization and Problems of Education 
in Ethiopia’ 


WituuaM A. SHACK 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the whole of Ethiopia there were 
at the end of 1954? fewer than 60,000 
students enrolled in schools, out of a 
total population of about 11 million peo- 
ple. Mass education before 1935 was 
primarily of ecclesiastical character with 
the centers of study in certain mona- 
steries and churches. In return for fees 
of food and grain, priests and monks 
taught children to recite the Psalter, sa- 
cred passages in Ge’ez, some writing of 
Amharic and simple arithmetic. Others 
were often engaged in tutorial work for 
the families of the rich. Government 
education was initiated in 1905 under 
Emperor Menelik, who founded the first 
state school in the capital. Following 
the liberation of Ethiopia from five years 
of Italian occupation (1936-41) the gov- 
ernment has set in motion a rapid plan 
for the development of education. The 
financial budget allotted for education 
has increased from $952,388 in 1943 to 
$6,000,000 in 1957. Schools directly 
controlled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion presently number as follows: 422 
elementary and seven secondary level 
schools; two vocational institutions; 
four colleges*; and a teacher training 


1The data presented here are derived from 
field work carried out in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia during 1957-58 and represents a portion 
of a larger report on the urban social struc- 
ture. 

2A breakdown of this figure is given in the 
accompanying table which represents the latest 
statistical data available from the Ministry of 
Education’s Yearbook, 1954. 

8The University College and College of 





school. Finally, there are “non-subsi- 
dized” schools which are in practice un- 
controlled by the government and are 
staffed, financed, and administered by 
the European foreign community. These 
are the Armenian, Greek, Italian, and 
German schools. Because of the ex- 
penses involved in tuition and fees, 
Ethiopians form only a token percent- 
age of their enrollment. By law there 
are no “mission” schools, in the tradi- 
tional sense, in the Christian areas. 
Muslim and pagan areas are open to 
proselytizing by missions which are will- 
ing to provide medical as well as edu- 
cational services.‘ A number of special 
schools have been established in the 
capital for training students in public 
health, theology, telecommunications, 
handicrafts, and in civil aviation. The 
Gondar Health College in Begemedir 
province is providing intensive training 
in public health under a joint program 
conducted by the Ethiopian government 
and the Point-Four program. With the 
assistance of the latter organization, the 


Engineering in Addis Ababa, the Agricultural 
College in Harar, and the Public Health Col- 
lege at Gondar. 

4Protestant groups having established post- 
war (1941) missions are the Sudan Interior 
Mission, the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary 
Society, the American United Presbyterian’s 
Mission, the Swedish Lutheran’s National 
Evangelical Mission, the Bibeltrogner Vanner 
Mission (Swedish), the Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (British). A full account of 
the Government’s policy toward missionaries 
is given by J. S. Trimingham in The Chris- 
tian Church and Missions in Ethiopia, London, 
1950. 
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EDUCATION IN ETHIOPIA 


scope of education in Ethiopia has been 
notably amplified. Natives are receiving 
training in the use of audio-visual aids, 
curriculum planning, library service, 
teacher-training, and in the translation 
of English texts into the vernacular, 
Amharic, for use in the lower grades. 

A number of courses are scheduled 
in an evening program of adult educa- 
tion which is now in its fourth year in 
the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity College. Many students under- 
take advanced courses in business and 
public administration with tuition fees 
partially subsidized by their employer. 
This is especially true of those students 
employed by the State Bank of Ethiopia. 
Courses are also offered for teachers 
in service leading to the Ethiopian Leav- 
ing School Certificate. Mention must 
also be made of the proposed plan lead- 
ing to the B.A. degree made available 
through evening study. Future propos- 
als include provisions for increasing the 
scope of evening courses in general edu- 
cation for adults. Finally, the building 
program is planning the erection of ad- 
ditional dormitories and classrooms on 
the grounds of the college, and funds 
have been allotted for the construction 
of new secondary and primary schools. 

Teaching on the secondary and col- 
lege level is entirely in the hands of 
foreign personnel.® The exceptions are 
in the instances of Ethiopians who teach 
Amharic in the secondary schools. The 
situation of the foreign teacher will be 
discussed in greater detail later, but we 
will briefly point out their origin and 


5Foreign teachers were distributed in 1954 
as follows: Indians, 122; Canadians, 63; Brit- 
ish, 35; American, 34; Egyptians, 15; Swedes, 
8; Norwegians, 4; Armenians, 3; Sudanese 3; 
Australians, 2; Swiss, 2; Italians, 2; French, 
2; Germans, 2; Syrian, 1; Irakis, 1; and state- 
less (refugees having no national status), 7. 


Yearbook, op. cit., p. 78. 
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present distribution in Ethiopian schools. 
It was during the formative period of 
mass education that certain foreign 
groups were given complete administra- 
tive control and henceforth attempted to 
staff their school with members of like 
nationality. Thus, one finds at the Gen- 
eral Wingate School a staff predominant- 
ly British. At the Tafari Makonnem 
School, French-Canadian Jesuits super- 
vise and instruct the secondary division. 
Until a few years ago, the Medhane Alem 
School was under the directorship and 
primarily staffed by American Negroes. 
Again, the Gabre-Mariam, the French 
Lyceé, is administered by French na- 
tionals. 

Factors underlying the government’s 
policy of turning to many nations in 
the recruiting of educational personnel 
are understandable in these terms. First, 
in the urgency to restore education in 
Ethiopia it was necessary in the forma- 
tive stage to secure teachers, regard- 
less of the national group, who were 
capable of performing the minimum of 
classroom work. The appeal, of course, 
was directed at the more highly de- 
veloped Western countries. Secondly, 
Ethiopian nationalism has long been a 
buttress to the infiltration of foreign cul- 
Thus, it was believed that by 
turning to many nations at once, it was 
possible to siphon the experience and 
ideals of each without allowing the sin- 
gle traditions of any one group to be- 


ture. 


come an influencing factor in Ethiopian 
culture. This scheme, when viewed in 
the light of present conditions, proves 
to have been a failure. Rather than 
avoiding cultural confusion as was plan- 
ned, the lack of continuity in the educa- 
tional program has evolved into prob- 
lems that are injurious to this vital area. 
A decade ago this question was raised 
in a general review of Ethiopian edu- 
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cation. As the author stated then: 


The Ethiopians may succeed in avoiding 
cultural confusion, but the perpetual 
changes of plans, persons, and nation- 
alities have undoubtedly produced some- 
thing far off administrative confusion in 
education and have discouraged many 
of those who are honestly trying to do 
good work for Ethiopia.* 


It is to this problem and others that 
have resulted from the impact of mass 
education in Ethiopia that we shall now 
turn our attention. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTION: 
FOREIGN AND ETHIOPIAN 


We have already mentioned that school 
headmasters enjoy a somewhat semi- 
autonomous position in administration. 
Therefore, they have attempted to su- 
perimpose without modification curri- 
cula suitable for use in Western schools 
on Ethiopian schoolchildren. The sylla- 
bus prepared by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, although shallow in content and 
constantly under revision, is often dis- 
regarded by headmasters competing for 
recognition as conducting the “better” 
Subjects taught, for the most 
part, however, remain the same: history, 
geography, science, mathematics, morals 
(akin to religion with the emphasis on 
Ethiopian Christian ethics), Amharic, 
English and French. However, the de- 
gree of emphasis (the amount of class- 
room hours) devoted to the instruction 
of a particular subject weighs heavily 
upon the administrator’s bias as to the 
relevance of the material. To cite an 
example, at school “A” students are 
required to sit for twice the length of 
time say, in social studies than students 


school. 


6For a full review of the problem as it ex- 
isted at this time see M. Perham’s Govern- 
ment in Ethiopia, London, 1947, p. 257. 


in school “B”. A greater emphasis was 
placed on and more hours devoted to 
the teaching of morals in the school 
conducted by the Jesuits in contrast to 
those administered by lay personnel. In 
one particular school students are re- 
quired to attend a morning and eve- 
ning study session; a total of one and 
one-half hours. Again, in other schools 
supervised study is given for one-half 
hour; in a few schools it is not required. 

Perhaps the culmination of adminis- 
trative individualism was manifested in 
the policy of one school which in prac- 
tice eliminated the regular ninth form 
students from school. For over a period 
of years, the “brightest” students in the 
sixth form were given special training 
to pass the Ethiopian Leaving School 
Certificate, which is normally given to 
students in the eighth form. Students 
successful in the examination, together 
with a few eighth form candidates, were 
used to compose a new ninth form. Stu- 
dents of the latter group receiving “low- 
er passing” grades were not permitted 
to continue their schooling. Therefore, 
by having a core of exceptional young 
students drawn from the primary grades, 
this school was successful in putting 
forth, for many years, a class of well 
trained secondary students. Above all, 
the particular director was without a 
peer in his vociferous claim of produc- 
ing the “best” students possessing the 
highest scholastic averages.” 

Indeed, it is understandable within 
the context of school rivalry that the 
desire is ever present to post the high- 
est scholarship. However, under the 


It is not clear how this method persisted 
over a period of ten years in which this group 
has officiated at this school. However, the sys- 
tem was only detected in 1957 at which time 
the headmaster was compelled by the Min- 
rs of Education to conduct a normal ninth 
orm, 
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scheme described above, the school ca- 
reer of many students was abruptly 
ended. Although the example cited may 
be the extreme, other schemes no less 
rigorous have been utilized by school 
directors to maintain the “top students.” 
The irony of the entire situation culmi- 
nates in the method of selecting, or ad- 
mitting students for technical, commer- 
cial, and teacher training. In the main, 
it has been those students unsuccessful 
in academic education—who have failed 
to complete the sixth and eighth form 
of primary school—that have been 
chosen for advanced special training. 
The overwhelming majority of Ethio- 
pian teachers in service and those un- 
dergoing teacher training have been 
drawn from this group of primary school 
failures. Moreover, the standard of 
technical and commercial education has 
obviously been lowered as a result of 
the vast number of students undertak- 
ing this training with an inadequate 
background. Finally, the unsuccessfuls 
from these groups readily join the ranks 
of disappointed idlers, the unprepared 
and discouraged school failures. This 
is a point to which we shall return later. 
On the Ethiopian side of the ledger, 
criticism voiced by school administrators 
(Ethiopian and foreign) is directed at 
the bureaucratic structure of. the Min- 
istry of Education which tends to im- 
pede adequate jurisdiction. Although 
the Ministry is structured on a staff type 
of organization, in practice it operates 


8On this point the Ministry states: 

individuals were recruited at the outset more 
on the basis of their willingness to take up 
such an assignment. This resulted in the teach- 
ing staff being composed of a great majority 
of teachers not well qualified to teach .. . As 
schools increased in number, sometimes just 
the desire to get a teaching position was the 
sole criterion for their selection. Teachers 
then sometimes had less than fourth grade 
preparation.” Yearbook, op. cit., p. 75. 


on the line type, that is, there is no 
delegation of authority to the sub-de- 
partments. All matters bordering on 
finance, e.g., school repairs, equipment, 
housing for teachers, teacher replace- 
ment, etc., must pass through channels 
and be approved by the Director Gen- 
eral of Education. It is not uncommon 
for a three month period to lapse while 
teachers await action on a_ request. 
Teachers become disgruntled monthly in 
having the receipt of their salary de- 
layed for no explainable reason. An- 
other argument advanced is directed at 
the ceiling placed on teaching salaries. 
Regardless of the number of years in 
service there are no salary increments 
based upon previous experience or edu- 
cational qualifications. A person hold- 
ing a teaching diploma and without pre- 
vious experience earns the same salary 
as a teacher with a master’s degree and 
ten years’ experience. Thus, the turn- 
over rate of teachers is unnecessarily 
high. Secondly, the number of employ- 
ees poorly equipped in teaching methods 
who gain their initial experience at the 
expense of Ethiopian schools reaches a 
staggering figure. 

Teachers further complain, and this 
argument seems well founded, that no 
incentive (such as additional pay) is 
awarded for teaching in the “bush” 
schools. In the outer provinces, Kaffa, 
Gamu-Goffa, Arrusi, etc., schools are in 
extremely isolated districts often lack- 
ing adequate housing accommodations 
beyond that of native tukals, (huts), 
without electricity or sanitary condi- 
tions, and food supplies must be flown 
to the location. The policy of the Min- 
istry has been to assign newly recruited 
Ethiopian teachers to these “bush” 
schools that are largely administered 
by Indian headmasters. After serving 
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a minimum of one year, the majority 
request a transfer to the capital, and if 
denied they seek employment elsewhere. 

Under the present conditions the Min- 
istry seems to be alienating itself from 
a sorely needed core of native teachers. 
Outside the boundaries of Shoa province 
the problem of language dialects be- 
comes acute. In the main, Amharic is 
only spoken among the provincial dis- 
trict administrators, a relatively few 
Amharas. The mass of the native pop- 
ulation adhere strongly to the local dia- 
lect.® 

On the other hand, there is available 
a sufficient number of Ethiopian teach- 
ers originating from these tribal groups 
who could be used to the best advantage. 
Regardless of the zeal shown by some 
foreign groups in their willingness to 
teach in the “bush schools” it cannot be 
denied that they are faced immediately 
with a dual language problem; the area 
dialect and the official language Am- 
haric. As government policy permits 
teaching in the tribal vernacular in the 
first three grades, it is important that 
the proper orientation to general edu- 
cation be made at this level; this can- 
not be achieved without adequate com- 
munication. We have discussed this 
point with several teachers from the 
outer-provinces and all have expressed 
a willingness to teach in their “home.” 
But again, underlying this viewpoint is 
the expectation of receiving additional 
salary increases. It must be understood 
that these Ethiopians have, to a large 
degree, become urbanized. New value 





9%Languages spoken in Ethiopia are distrib- 
uted among four large groups: Semitic, Lower 
Hamitic, Higher Hamitic, and Nilotic. These 
are again sub-divided into nineteen groups 
which do not include the unclassified dialects 
or the small groups which are Bantu dialects. 
See The Non-Bantu Languages of Northeastern 
Africa, London, 1957. 


concepts based on material goods, and 
the acquisition of semi-Western traits 
which can only be satisfied by sufficient 
earnings, are characteristic of this class 
of urbanites. We cannot, therefore, find 
justification in the argument put forth 
by some foreigners that Ethiopian teach- 
ers should unhesitantly return and teach 
in the “bush,” as it is “their country.” 
For those expressing this view would 
indeed resist strongly a similar task in 
their country. And although the solu- 
tion to this problem seems obvious, none- 
theless, it remains unsolved. 

Finally, another problem must be con- 
sidered that is germane to administra- 
tive practices: the “day student” versus 
the “boarder.” It has long been a prac- 
tice in Ethiopian schools to provide ac- 
commodations where possible for stu- 
dents migrating from the provinces. This 
is understandable. As the development 
of education centered in the capital city, 
boarding schools were required to house 
the many students in adequate facilities. 
The respective headmasters readily point 
to the advantages that students gain 
from this arrangement. They ascertain 
that boarders as a whole are “better” 
students as a result of the direct super- 
vision of their study, health habits, and 
leisure activities. It is difficult to assess 
the reliability of this argument in the 
absence of specific data. We can how- 
ever attest to the fact that boarders 
have to their advantage the facilities for 
adequate study that are unavailable in 
the average one-room native hut. On 
the other hand, problems of school dis- 
cipline are seemingly more acute under 
this condition; in every instance where 
a school strike or riot has occurred it 
has been at a boarding school. The 
essential question here, however, is an 
official plan which will eventually elimi- 
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nate all boarding schools. The funds 
that subsidized this system will partial- 
ly aid in the expansion of the school 
building program in the provinces. 
Moreover, day students from the ninth 
to twelfth form, who would have form- 
erly qualified as boarders now receive a 
living allowance of Eth. $20 (U. S. 
$8.40) per month. The complaints levied 
against this plan are centered about 
the damaging consequences of excessive 
governmental paternalism and its effect 
on the attitudes of students toward 
school. The critics charge that fewer 
students presently show a genuine inter- 
est in pursuing their studies and are 
only in attendance because of the month- 
ly “salary.” They stress the point that 
these students seek squalid living ac- 
commodations in an effort to conserve 
their subsistence, and tend to frequent 
tej bets (beer houses) and other unde- 
sirable places in their leisure. 

Indeed there is sufficient evidence to 
support the claim that problems of de- 
linquency have been aggravated as a 
result of this plan. Parents who have 
been consulted because of the decline in 
scholastic achievement of their son often 
have no knowledge of his whereabouts 
at night. A few of these were unaware 
that their child was receiving this sum 
although a concern had been shown to 
this newly acquired purchasing power. 
Other parents state that the money re- 
ceived has created a sense of independ- 
ence in the juvenile which tends to de- 
stroy traditional forms of familial au- 
thority. In many instances a student 
may receive a more substantial sum of 
money by the Ministry than unskilled 
adult male laborers earn monthly to 
support a family.1° We witnessed one 


10For an example, unskilled laborers in the 
employee of the government earn a monthly 


situation wherein the parents stated that 
their son (who also received a “salary”) 
left home to avoid future disciplining 
and they had no knowledge of his pres- 
ent residence. Many of the “salaried” 
students that we have questioned have 
taken up separate residence and openly 
express satisfaction with this newly ac- 
quired freedom. 

Undoubtedly, the traits that have de- 
veloped from the above mentioned 
scheme were unforeseen in view of the 
obvious sincerity with which the plan 
was originated. There is, nonetheless, 
validity in the criticisms that the pay- 
ment of student subsistence aggravates 
the problem of school discipline and, as 
a whole, is a growing detriment to the 
entire educational program. On _ the 
other hand, there is equal validity in 
the arguments put forth by the propon- 
ents of the plan. The point is stressed 
here that in instances where parental 
control has been uprooted because of 
the economic independence of a child, 
parental supervision and the respect for 
authority were obviously lacking, or in 
a state of decline, from the outset. In 
many cases, this may be true. For it 
is generally held that individualization, 
as well as social and family disorganiza- 
tion are closely related to the process of 
urbanization. But it is also equally true 
that innovations introduced into an al- 
ready complex situation will create addi- 
tional disorder and accelerate the degree 
of disorganization. Evidence in this case 
seems to support the latter view. Uni- 
versally, educational critics recognize 
the importance of familial authority 
over the adolescent and the inevitable 
consequences in its loss—a point ob- 


salary of Eth. $25. The average wage for 
“coolie” (unskilled) labor is considerably 
lower. 
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viously overlooked in the Ethiopian 
scheme. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The introduction of technical train- 
ing is the newest phase of the govern- 
ment’s educational program. The un- 
derlying plan of course is to prepare 
Ethiopians with specialized knowledge 
enabling them to take responsible posi- 
tions in a proposed industrial economy. 
At present, however, there is a vast dis- 
proportion between the number of stu- 
dents leaving the technical schools and 
the availability of suitable employment 
in which this training can be utilized. 
Industrialization, even when considered 
in the broadest sense, has not been de- 
veloped in Ethiopia, nor are definite pro- 
posals being considered to set in mo- 
tion this economic development. 

Under the present program there are 
approximately 250 boys undergoing 
technical education which is centered in 
two institutions, the Technical School 
(on the secondary level) and the Col- 
lege of Engineering. The former was 
inaugurated as a part of the Ethiopian- 
United States’ Point Four Cooperative 
Educational Program, in 1952. Prac- 
tical training as craftsmen and in semi- 
specialized skills (masons, carpenters, 
radio-repairmen, linemen, auto mech- 
anics, and electricians) is preparing stu- 
dents for readily obtainable situations. 
Expansion of the urban development 
program demands skilled craftsmen and 
provides a labor market for these grad- 
uates. The curriculum of the Engineer- 
ing College is designed to prepare stu- 
dents in highly advanced technical skills 


of civil and industrial engineering. How- 


ever, as we mentioned above, the pres- 
ent level of industrial development is 


far below that of demanding highly 


skilled technicians. Consequently the 
disproportion that has been created by 
training specialized students where em- 
ployment situations are non-existent 
poses serious problems. Students who 
have migrated from the rural villages 
show a reluctance to return after having 
received specialized training and a fur- 
ther disappointment arises in looking 
for an unobtainable position. Most of 
them undergo long periods of idleness, 
and it is only under pressure of dire 
necessity that they will finally take a 
job of a less desirable nature. More- 
over, the growing influx of boys to the 
capital and their subsequent period of 
vagabondage following advanced train- 
ing adds to the social problems affected 
by urbanization. This aggregate of 
former pupils is a vulnerable breeding 
ground for discontent, discouragement 
and social unrest. 

Another aspect of the problem which 
should be mentioned here is the atti- 
tudes withheld by the natives in regard 
to types of occupations. Strict social 
values which have a background in cul- 
tural traditions structured in a class and 
caste framework categorizes all but 
“white collar” occupations as belonging 
to sub-groups. The ruling class of Am- 
haras who have received technical train- 
ing envision employment in managerial 
positions and are dissatisfied with a 
lesser status. On another level, trade 
school trainees are stigmatized as “sons 
of blacksmiths” by students in academic 
education. The resentment toward these 
cultural attitudes attributed to the crafts- 
man is often manifested in serious 
school riots. Indignations are further 
amplified on the economic level as earn- 
ings of the tradesman are, in the main, 
considerably lower by comparison with 
the “white-collar” employee. It is doubt- 
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ful if this problem is solvable under the 
present economy. Governmental and 
commercial employment rank high as 
prestige occupations and will remain so 
in the absence of an industrialization 
program which would create a new eco- 
nomic and social class in society. 


HicHER EDUCATION 


The founding of the University Col- 
lege of Addis Ababa in 1950 set into 
motion the government’s plan of pro- 
viding an institution of higher academic 
studies within the country. Hitherto, 
Ethiopian youth were compelled to go 
abroad to receive advanced training in 
the arts and sciences. This scheme un- 
doubtedly created a heavy financial 
strain on the education budget, and the 
founding of this institution has in part 
relieved this condition. The majority 
of students receiving government schol- 
arships to go abroad have completed a 
four-year undergraduate course and are 
prepared for study on a more advanced 
level. College trained students at home 
and abroad have made adequate ad- 
justments to programs of advanced study 
and regardless of the many shortcomings 
they form a progressive group with 
promising aspects for the future. 

The measure of success shown by 
the rapid growth and improvement in 
this institution is largely related to its 
unique position. For while on the one 
hand the college is financed by the gov- 
ernment, it is, on the other hand, au- 
tonomous in its administration and re- 
ceives a separate operating budget. By 
this arrangement the school is able to 
function without being directly respon- 
sible to the Ministry of Education; cur- 
riculum, the selection of teachers, sal- 
ary scales, purchasing, etc., are handled 
solely by the director. When one con- 
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siders that the Ministry is, in many re- 
spects, a hinderance because of its beau- 
raucratic structure, this autonomy is, 
indeed, a positive factor in favor of 
the college. 

On the negative side, criticism is gen- 
erally directed at the lower standards 
(compared to African colleges in the 
colonies matriculating for the London 
Certificate and Western institutions) 
maintained, and the “too fast” expansion 
of the college program. It has been 
argued that, at best, the level of train- 
ing is only equivalent to that of a “good 
secondary education.” Because of the 
generally lower standards of secondary 
education throughout the country, many 
of the critics envisage that a prepara- 
tory year before entering college would 
tend to lessen the disparity between sec- 
ondary and college education and raise 
the general level of training. Un- 
doubtedly, much criticism arises from 
opponents of non-secular teachers. The 
critics complain that too many hours 
are devoted to subjects that have little 
value to general education, and that the 
lectures in philosophy and ethics are 
not comparative but are presented from 
one view point. Native students add 
that religious attitudes are determining 
factors in the selection of pupils for 
scholarships abroad. Arguments arise 
from Ethiopians as well as proponents 
of “native educators” on what seems to 
be a reluctance of the college admin- 
istrators to staff trained natives. They 
cite the example of the two native teach- 
ers (trained in America) employed as 
full time instructors. The point is stress- 
ed further that Ethiopians returning 
from advanced training abroad are in 
some cases, as qualified as and often sur- 
pass the educational proficiency attain- 
ed by some Europeans presently staffed. 
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Although the arguments raised are 
numerous it is possible to ascertain par- 
tial justification in certain instances. It 
is indeed a fact that the level of train- 
ing maintained here is below that of 
colleges in French and British African 
colonies. The curricula and standard of 
examination required for the Bachelor’s 
degree program failed to reach the scale 
established by examiners from the Uni- 
versity of London.” It must also be 
acknowledged that an enormous gap ex- 
ists between some physical facilities of 
the school and the demanding require- 
ments of the sizeable student popula- 
tion, and is a hinderance to the main- 
tenance of higher standards. To cite one 
example, a complaint is often lodged by 
the staff, that library facilities are whol- 
ly inadequate in material for circula- 
tion, reference and research; the near 
twenty thousand volumes (much of these 
are outdated or unsuitable) cannot suf- 
ficiently fulfill the needs of a college 
program. 

Additional weight to the argument 
that a tendency to overrate the stand- 
ard of scholarship is sustained in view 
of proposals for the future. Plans are 
being drafted to initiate in this year, 
provided there is sufficient public re- 
sponse, an evening program leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, and to of- 
fer the Master’s degree (on the day 
school program) within five years. Op- 
ponents of the plans rightfully level 
criticism on the basis of the difficulties 
encountered in operating at the present 
level. As physical facilities are over- 


11The most accurate information relates 
three reasons for this failure in evaluation: 
the number of instructors without higher de- 
grees; the shallow content and theological em- 
phasis of the curricula, and; the inadequacies 
in physical facilities. The college is under the 
directorship of French-Canadian Jesuits. 


taxed from normal usage, an additional 
imposition will completely halt their 
proper function. There seems to be 
justification at this time for those stress- 
ing the point that the expansion of high- 
er education is taking place “too fast” 
without cognizance being taken of the 
problems involved. It should not be 
deduced here, that the above mentioned 
plan is universally supported by mem- 
bers of the staff. Among this group, 
the “too fast” question arouses strong 
feeling. However, it must be under- 
stood that whatever free administrative 
position this institution enjoys, nonethe- 
less, it is responsible to directives of the 
government—and here, the plan origi- 
nated. The general educational policy, 
however commendable, can not be sacri- 
ficed in a makeshift process supporting 
nationalistic egotisms without dire con- 
sequences. A reconsideration of the 
policy involving the expansion of higher 
education is sorely needed. It will be 
solvable only upon taking cognizance of 
the status achieved under the present 
system; it will require sound consulta- 
tion of the policymakers, unhampered 
by national pride. 


THE EpucATION OF GIRLS 


The disparity that existed in the edu- 
cation of the sexes at the beginning 
of the restoration period is gradually 
being ameilorated under present edu- 
cational plans. In the pre-public educa- 
tion period a few girls were in attend- 
ance at priest schools. However, the 
ban upon coeducation was not lifted 
until the early years of the new sys- 
tem. It is now claimed that some 7,977 
girls are in attendance in government- 
owned primary and secondary schools 
and 14 private schools throughout the 
country. This marks a sizeable increase 
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over the 2,535 girls receiving schooling 
in 1946. Traditional customs which 
formerly confined female activity to 
household and domestic work and prep- 
aration for married life are giving way 
under government encouragement. Par- 
ents are now eager to see their daugh- 
ters educated. Certainly under an urban 
situation, as in Addis Ababa, economic 
opportunities are increasing for the edu- 
cated girl. Time spent away from home 
in schooling is no longer considered by 
parents as an economic loss. Success- 
ful students of commercial, nursing and 
teacher training are readily employed. 
It is an encouraging sign to note fore- 
ign employers complaining over the in- 
ability to secure, but willingness to em- 
ploy, well-trained native personnel; a 
growing indication of the future of 
Ethiopian women. 

Quite aside from the economic role 
education has played in the emancipa- 
tion of Ethiopian women, it has also 
served to close the social gap created 
by the disparity in the degree of male 
and female development. Here, as in 
other African societies, the males are 
hampered by reason of the backwardness 
of their women. In the patrilineal struc- 
ture of this society wherein women 
have been conditioned to a sub-status 
the gap between the degree of male and 
female development respectively become 
sensational in the case of the educated 
elite. Few of this group are satisfied 
with a woman who adheres, as it were, 
to the “old ways.” It is not a question 
of keeping a woman “in her place,” it 
is a bitter complaint that they cannot 
find a mate of their own level. Unless 
they acquire a woman of their own cul- 
tural attainment they will encounter a 
lack of understanding and general in- 
competence in their wives. Socializing 
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the entertainment of newly acquired as- 
sociates, and conversation are on the 
level of the males’ Western oriented 
background which places a psychological 
burden on the wife unable to comply. 
The adoption of a new kind of life, 
though not an easy one, is being con- 
scientously and intelligently undertaken, 
and a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lem is gained through the women’s own 
education. Where previously their only 
contact with the Western world was 
through domestic service, concubinage, 
and prostitution with Europeans, school- 
ing has opened new avenues wherein 
social values harmonious with a chang- 
ing society are achievable. The essent- 
ial part that education has to play in 
this problem has only begun; its im- 
portance will undoubtedly be measured 
by the role Ethiopian women will play 
in future society. 


METHODS AND TEACHING STAFF 


In the rapid development of the edu- 
cational system, little appears to have 
been done to adapt teaching methods to 
the Ethiopian school environment. As 
we have mentioned elsewhere, public 
school teaching in the beginning was 
mainly in the hands of Europeans whose 
practice it was to transplant all the 
classic methods in their most antiquat- 
ed guise. Modern educational theory 
and practice adapted to the requirements 
of a changing society are seriously 
needed. Few of the present headmasters 
(Ethiopian or foreign) possess adequate 
experience or previous training in this 
capacity, and most have lost contact 
with modern educational trends. To cite 
an example, the first director of the 
Technical School was recruited from 
abroad based upon his experience in 
private industry. Notwithstanding the 
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degree of competence in an industrial 
capacity, it does not necessarily follow 
that the same ability can be successfully 
transferred to the field of education. 
Some Ethiopian headmasters with little 
education beyond the primary level are 
in position by reason of patriotism or 
favoritism. 

Of course, it is understood that if 
modern educational methods are to be 
introduced, many conditions must first 
be fulfilled. These new changes would 
necessitate the use of young headmasters 
with an up-to-date knowledge of new 
methods, a uniformity in curricula based 
upon culturally adapted educational 
tests,!? and smaller classes. Some in- 
roads along these lines are in progress 
as a result of the teamwork of Ethiopian- 
United Nations’ educators. However, 
few of the conclusions of this project 
have been put into practice. 

The solution of the problem of secur- 
ing adequately trained native teachers 
is of fundamental importance to the suc- 
cess of the educational program. The 
one training institution, devoted solely 
to this purpose, the Teacher Training 
School at Harar, is the chief source of 
supply of native teachers with some pro- 
fessional preparation. Prospective teach- 
ers are recruited from those with quali- 
fications varying from eighth to twelfth 
grade level with an additional one to 
two years teacher training. However, 
this source of supply does not replace the 
fifty per cent of “better-than-average” 
teachers the Ministry reports who leave 
the profession yearly. As a result, it 
is necessary to recruit at least an equal 


12See, for example, the results of the Cat- 
tell’s “Culture Free Intelligence Test” as ap- 
plied to a group of Stanleyville schoolchildren 
in the Belgian Congo, in Social Implications 
of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa 
South of the Sahara, 1956, pp. 333-344. 


number of teachers whose preparation 
for teaching is no better than the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade or even less, 
and with no professional preparation. 
As the Ministry of Education points out 
in their report: 


Of the 2,013 Ethiopian teachers, however, 
only 4 have studied at the college or 
University level; 10 have completed the 
secondary school; 31 have completed two 
years of secondary school. A total of 45, 
less than three per cent of all Ethiopian 
teachers, have completed more than 
eight years of elementary-secondary edu- 
cation. If to this number be added 160 
teachers who have completed the eighth 
grade, it brings the total number of 
Ethiopian teachers to 205, or slightly 
over 10 per cent except for teachers of 
Amharic. Of these 191 have had two 
years of teacher training in addition to 
their elementary-secondary education.’ 


Finally, as Addis Ababa is the cultural 
center, its attractiveness results in a con- 
stant drainage on provincial school teach- 
ers seeking positions in the area. And 
it is only with the use of foreign teach- 
ers (mainly Indian) who themselves 
pose a problem and with less-than-quali- 
fied Ethiopians, that the gap can be 
bridged. 

Aside from the use of maps, charts, 
and globes, practical aids to teaching 
are lacking. A shortage of equipment 
exists in the secondary schools for prac- 
tical work in physics or chemistry. There 
are fewer hours spent in laboratory 
work and teaching is primarily from 
books. The implanting of a European- 
ized system of education which pre- 
cludes a period of kindergarten train- 
ing is, for all intensive purposes, absent 
in Ethiopian schools (there are three 
schools in Addis Ababa and one in Shoa 
province with pre-school training). 


13Yearbook, loc. cit., p. 78. 
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Therefore, the absence of this training 
poses a serious handicap on pupils who 
are expected to master the mechanics of 
the European system. Parental reac- 
tion at first was opposed to the idea of 
releasing the young children for pre- 
school training, and although this feel- 
ing is diminishing to some degree un- 
der urban conditions, it is still strongly 
held in the rural areas. In view of the 
problems involved, however, and the 
need to close the gaps in knowledge 
created by an improvised system of edu- 
cation, it would seem that a period of 
kindergarten training would, at least in 
part, eliminate this handicap. 

As a whole, it is not easy to see how 
improved methods can be introduced 
on a large scale. Problems continue to 
grow without cognizance or adequate 
steps taken to cope with the situation. 
And although a solution, or a partial 
one, may not be easily attained, it seems 
clear to us that the steps toward this 
end require the establishment of a proj- 
ect to conduct research into methods 
best suited to the needs of Ethiopian 
students. It would seem also that the 
proper guidance for students equipped 
for higher studies should begin, at least, 
on the secondary level. However, few 
secondary school administrators when 
questioned are aware of the ambitions 
and desires of their students; none have 
administered tests to measure their abil- 
ity to follow this choice; in no case was 
training being given with a purpose 
other than general education. This ad- 
ministrative unawareness of the stu- 
dents’ goals has been substantiated in a 
sampling we conducted amongst a group 
of secondary school students to deter- 
mine “occupational ambitions.” It was 
found that less than twenty per cent of 
the group surveyed stated satisfaction 


in receiving training suitable to their 
ambitions. A project of the type we 
envision is needed to correct this con- 
dition. It need not be confined to the 
level of exploring students’ problems 
but it would also work toward raising 
the general level of the teaching pro- 
fession and by so doing stabilize the 
teaching force. 

Communication problems that arise 
in teaching in English warrant devot- 
ing space to a review of the matter. 
Although there are numerous languages 
spoken in Ethiopia, it is, however, de- 
creed by law that Amharic (the language 
of the ruling class) is the official lan- 
guage of the country and is to be taught 
in all schools. Amharic is a literary 
language (as well as, Ge’ez, Tigrinya, 
and Harari), and is best suited for 
translation of Western texts. Thus, the 
traditional controversy between the use 
of the indigenous languages, whose syn- 
tax, it is believed, would enable native 
thought to be better expressed, and those 
advocates of the teaching of English, is 
non-existent. English has, since the 
restoration period, supplanted French as 
the “second official” language of Ethi- 
opia, and is the medium of instruction 
in schools beginning in the third grade. 

Few Ethiopian teachers (and a sur- 
prisingly large number of foreigners), 
however, are adequately grounded in 
English to permit their use of the lan- 
guage as a medium of instruction. The 
majority have only a feeble command 
of English learned under less suitable 
conditions than the present. They are 
obliged, then, to instruct under this 
handicap schoolchildren in a language 
unfamiliar to both. As a result of this 
practice students entering the more ad- 
vanced stages of elementary and sec- 
ondary school face extreme hardship. 
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They are obliged, as students are else- 
where, to absorb the subjects taught, 
but in the lowest classes where the mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of the language 
(English) and its forms of expression 
should begin, it is invariably delayed by 
reason of the above mentioned factors. 
Secondly, the lack of familiarity with 
English and the ease with which the na- 
tive student and teacher can express 
themselves in Amharic results in a lack 
of effort being directed toward overcom- 
ing the language difficulty. We have ob- 
served teaching situations wherein the 
native teachers conduct the entire lesson 
in the vernacular rather than in the re- 
quired English. On the other hand, it 
is a rare occasion for a student to speak 
English at home, for here, as our survey 
showed, it is either Amharic or one of 
the many Ethiopian languages spoken by 
the family. Undoubtedly, the school- 
child undergoes mental conflict from this 
situation in attempts to converse with 
his family in a medium foreign to them; 
he amplifies their ignorance of his new- 
ly acquired knowledge by his aggressive- 
ness; he widens the cultural gap between 
generations, and is an outsider (at least 
mentally) within the family circle. 

An even greater problem, broader in 
scope, exists in this realm of language. 
Spoken Amharic to the Ethiopian is a 
svmbol of national pride sharing equal 
values with other cultural traits. It is a 
force which has tended to weld the nu- 
merous tribal groups into a unified 
whole. The ability to speak the language 
has traditionally been a measure against 
social stracism for the non-Amhara 
native. The Ethiopian in his encounters 
with the European is not made to feel 
inferior by his inability to speak in a 
foreign tongue.'* As a matter of fact, 


14Cf. for example the situation that often 


it is the reverse that occurs; the foreig- 
ner is ridiculed for his lack of knowl- 
edge of Amharic. It is still customary 
for Ethiopian dignitaries to use an in- 
terpreter when speaking to a foreigner 
even though the former is fluent in the 
language of the latter. An Ethiopian 
can function adequately in all circles, 
business, administrative, or social, with- 
out the use of English or for that mat- 
ter, any foreign language. All forms of 
the mass media of communication are in 
the vernacular as well as in a foreign 
(English, French or Italian) language. 
Future plans consider the translation 
and publication of important world lit- 
erature in the lingua franca; a few ele- 
mentary school books in use have been 
so treated. Some native circles envision 
a day when the mother tongue will be 
used exclusively in education. A wide 
attitude prevalent amongst the native 
population is one of half-hearted con- 
cern in acquiring a progressive com- 
mand of a foreign language. Students 
on all levels are only interested in Eng- 
lish because it is a necessary tool for 
the comprehension of subject matter, 
and once removed from the classroom 
they quickly revert to the native tongue. 
If plans for a wider publication of lit- 
erature in the lingua franca materialize 
we can expect English, and foreign lan- 
guages in general, to play a role of less 
importance. 

We cannot deny the fact that great 
zeal exists among many of the populace 
to acquaint themselves with the world 
occurs in other parts of Africa. In a review 
of a similar problem in Stanleyville, Belgian 
Congo, the authors have pointed out that the 
native feels his inferiority when he encounters 
the white man’s ridicule because of his ignor- 
ance of the European’s language. See “Social 
effects of Urbanization in Stanleyville, Belgian 
Congo” in Social Implications of Industriali- 


zation and Urbanization in Africa South of 
the Sahara, p. 332. 
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outside made available through the 
media of foreign languages. However, 
there are few aspects of Western life 
conceivable in forms of reality in this 
society that cannot be explained by an 
Amharic equivalent. Unless a complex- 
ity of problem situations arise thereby 
placing a demand upon the use of Eng- 
lish there will be little improvement of 
its present status. The stimulation to 
bring about this change would seem to 
lie in a radical revision of the mass 
media. We are not, however, advocat- 
ing the eradication of the vernacular, 
but only pointing out the dichotomy as 
it exists within the framework of edu- 
cation. If government policy with re- 
gard to the language of instruction in 
schools is to be conducted with any de- 
gree of success, it will require a con- 
centrated effort on the part of teachers 
and students to develop an adequate 
command of the medium. However, if 
national pride, or the fear of acquiring 
traits that are “too foreign” which may 
lead to social ostracism are permitted 
to hamper the rate of progress, then 
the high level of education that is sought 
will be unattainable. This problem is 
beyond the scope of the school, but its 
solution is urgently required to enhance 
the educational program. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages we have found 
it necessary to stress especially certain 
inadequacies of education in Ethiopia. 
Here, problems exist which call for 
points of criticism. The view that we 
have expressed is not one of pessimism 
but that of a critical survey of the edu- 
cational and sociological problems that 
have developed following the introduc- 
tion of mass public education. It is in- 
teresting to note that in many respects 


our opinions parallel those of the Min- 
istry of Education. As we have pointed 
out, they also recognize the need for 
adequately trained teachers, for a stabli- 
zation of the teaching force, and for a 
uniformity in curricula. Beyond this 
point, however, our opinions are divid- 
ed. We are opposed to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the educational program on 
the higher level before steps are taken 
to correct the initial inadequacies. The 
sudden swing over to modern studies 
has already developed with a force that 
the educated elite is out of touch with 
the mass of people. This, of course, is 
to be expected. However, the degree 
to which this should occur is question- 
able. Certainly, the number of the dis- 
appointed and discouragel elite who 
have acquired technical skills that have 
no place in this non-industrialized so- 
ciety is an unhealthy sign. 

We are critically aware of the creep- 
ing danger of the abuse of education 
to foster Ethiopian nationalism. In every 
circle the foreigner is feared, mistrusted, 
and too often abused; those who were 
honestly trying to do good work for 
Ethiopia have been discouraged. And 
the thought looms high among many 
of the educated class of mass expulsion 
of all foreigners. It is all too easy to 
identify problems of maladjustment with 
the presence of foreigners in certain 
positions. But Ethiopia has never been 
a colonial possession wherein the for- 
eigner established himself in the upper 
socio-economic ranks of society and re- 
stricted native social mobility. For 
here, the level of cultural attainment, 
however measured, is a result of cen- 
turies of self-imposed isolation, and the 
caste and class structure of society 
which restricts the mobility of the 
masses and favors the chosen few is in- 
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digenous to this culture. Thus, the often 
used rationalization, “the foreigner,” by 
the young Ethiopian is not justifiable 
in this situation. However, unless con- 
certed efforts are made to provide ade- 
quate social and economic adjustments 
for the emerging educated class, where- 
in these tensions and grievances may be 
channeled, it is a danger that their ag- 
gression will materialize. As we have 
seen no reference to this problem in the 
Ministry’s declaration of policy and re- 
view of the educational program, we 
cannot, therefore, assume that they are 
aware of this danger. 





Notwithstanding the weaknesses that 
we have mentioned, the response to mass 
education by the Ethiopians and the 
efforts shown by the government to pro- 
mote this program deserves admiration. 
The number of schoolchildren desirous 
of continuing studies to be of service to 
their “country and God” is indicative of 
the high values placed on education. 
These unselfish attitudes in themselves 
should stimulate those authorities to be 
at least cognizant, if not able to provide 
immediate solutions, to the problems of 
those who will determine the future of 
Ethiopia. 
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DuBois versus Garvey: Race Propagandists 


at War’ 


ELLioTt M. Rupwick 


Assistant Professor of Social Welfare, Florida State University 


After World War I, large numbers 
of Negroes were stirred by race pride 
and demanded a “spiritual emancipa- 
tion.” They were encouraged to seek 
improvement of their own living condi- 
tions and work for the betterment of 
the natives on the African continent. 
During this post-war decade two prom- 
inent leaders, W. E. B. DuBois and 
Marcus Garvey, clashed in their sep- 
arate plans to establish an African state 
and an international organization of Ne- 
groes. Both men were propagandists. 
DuBois was editor of the Crisis, the of- 
ficial magazine of the N.A.A.C.P. and 
Garvey owned the Negro World. (The 
Jamaican regularly wrote articles for 
his newspaper and the editorial writers 
he hired adopted his tone.) The present 
article is based primarily on a study 
of these two publications and seeks to 
examine the DuBois-Garvey debate 
which—especially from Garveyite quar- 
ters—was abusive and acrimonious. 

In 1917, DuBois favored the forma- 
tion of a “great free central African 
state” (the amalgamation of German East 
Africa and the Belgian Congo) ; later, 
he declared that the state should be en- 
larged to include Uganda, French Equa- 
torial Africa, German Southwest Africa, 
and the Portuguese territories of Angola 
and Mozanbique.t In his conception, 
a “Brain Trust” of Negro administra- 





*This study was made possible through a 
grant from the Albert M. Greenfield Center 
for Human Relations, Philadelphia. 

1Crisis XV (1917-1918), p. 114. 


tors were to be responsible for the es- 
tablishment of an “industrial democ- 
racy,” i.e. a socialized system of pro- 
duction and distribution? In 1919, 
through the help of Blaise Diagne, a 
Negro Senegalese representative in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, DuBois re- 
ceived permission from Prime Minister 
Clemenceau to organize the First Pan- 
African Congress in Paris. The dele- 
gates (from the United States, West In- 
dies, Europe, and Africa) asked the 
League of Nations to guarantee political, 
social, and economic rights to the Afri- 
can natives and set up a legal code for 
the “international protection” of these 
people. The League was requested to 
consider the Africans in “international 
labor legislation” and to provide for na- 
tive representation within the organiza- 
tion. 

According to the Pan-African Con- 
gress, “Negroes of the world demand” 
that the natives should hold title to all 
African land which they could “profit- 
ably” cultivate. The conclave petition- 
ed for effective controls upon the white 
capitalists in order to prevent further 
economic exploitation. The conferees 
also maintained that the Africans should 
receive assurances that elementary, vo- 
cational, and college education would be 
available to them.* To create interna- 
tional racial unity, DuBois proposed to 
found the Black Review (with English, 


2Crisis XVII (1918-1919), pp. 119-120. 
3Crisis XVII (1918-1919), pp. 271-274. 
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French, and perhaps Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions). He hoped that Amer- 
ican Negroes would learn to speak 
French and Spanish and he was certain 
that Negro literature and art would 
thereby gain momentum in all nations. 
He suggested that U. S. Negroes should 
travel to Europe on “personal rencontres 
for information and propaganda.”* The 
League paid little attention to DuBois’s 
Pan-African Congress, nor did any other 
group consider the conclave as “repre- 
sentative of the Negro race.” The con- 
vention had no real grass roots organi- 
zational support; only on paper was 
the N.A.A.C.P. headquarters concerned 
and the N.A.A.C.P. branches simply ig- 
nored the Pan-African Congress. How- 
ever, DuBois seemed undaunted and con- 
tinued to grind out propaganda which 
was moderate in tone and intellectual in 
approach. 

Unlike DuBois, Marcus Garvey was 
able to gain mass support and his prop- 
aganda had a tremendous emotional ap- 
peal. He established the Universal Ne- 
gro Improvement Association in New 
York (with branches in many U. S. 
cities and several foreign countries). 
The aim of the organization was the 
liberation of Africa. By 1919, he set 
up the Black Star Line and the Negro 
Factories Corporation. In August, 1920, 
Garvey called a month-long convention 
of the U.N.I.A. in New York City. In 
the name of “400,000,000 Negroes of 
the World,” he declared that Africa 
must be free. He did not bother to dis- 
play the restraint which characterized 
Pan-African leaders and many of his 
remarks were inflammatory. He warn- 
ed that his race was prepared to shed 
its blood to remove the whites from 


4Crisis XVII (1918-1919), pp. 269-270. 


the natives’ rightful land in Africa.5 His 
convention delegates and members pa- 
raded through Harlem. Tens of thous. 
ands of Negroes were excited by the 
massed units of the African Legion in 
blue and red uniforms and the white-at- 
tired contingents of the Black Cross 
Nurses. Garvey’s followers sang the 
new U.N.I.A. anthem, “Ethiopa, Thou 
Land of Our Fathers” and they proudly 
waved the Association’s flag (black for 
Negro skin, green for Negro hopes, and 
red for Negro blood). Never again was 
the race to have a leader who could 
produce such a wonderful show. 

DuBois publicly ignored Garvey un- 
til December of 1920 and this tardiness 
of editorial recognition was probably 
due to the Crisis editor’s ambivalence 
toward him. DuBois was profoundly 
impressed by “this extraordinary leader 
of men,” and he acknowledged that Gar- 
vey was “essentially an honest and sin- 
cere man with a tremendous vision, 
great dynamic force, stubborn deter- 
mination and unselfish desire to serve.” 
However, the Crisis editor also consid- 
ered him to be® 


dictatorial, domineering, inordinately 
vain and very suspicious. . . . The great 
difficulty with him is that he has abso- 
lutely no business sense, no flair for 
real organization and his general objects 
are so shot through with bombast and 
exaggeration that it is difficult to pin 
them down for careful examination. 


The following month, after DuBois 
had requested (and failed to receive) 
a financial statement from the Jamaican 
on the Negro Improvement Association 
and the Black Star Line, the Crisis 


editor wrote:? 


5New York Times, August 3, 1920. See also, 
Negro World, September 11, 1920. 

6Crisis XXI (1920-1921), pp. 58-60. 

TCrisis XXI (1920-1921), pp. 112-115. 
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When it comes to Mr. Garvey’s indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises there 
is more ground for doubt and misgiving 
than in the matter of his character. 


Originally, DuBois believed that his own 
hopes for Africa’s reclamation and an 
international black economy could be 
achieved through Garvey’s mass appeal. 
He concluded that the failure of the 
Garvey Movement, which had generated 
so much “spiritual” potential, might 
seriously damage racial self-confidence. 
He was impressed by the “bold effort 
and some success” of the Jamaican, who, 
after all, had sent ships (“owned by 
black men”’) to sea. However, the edi- 
tor of the Crisis announced that Gar- 
vey was expending funds for current ex- 
penses instead of using the money for 
capital improvements. (The flamboy- 
ant Garvey seemed more interested in 
public relations than in buying ships.) 

Nevertheless, the Crisis editor saw a 
bright future if Garvey was willing to 
eschew certain tactics which had been 
employed in the past: 


1. Garvey “introduced” the Jamaican 
black-mulatto schism to the U. S., where 
DuBois claimed it had no relevance 
and only bred disunity. (One of Du- 
Bois’s own errors was that he mini- 
mized this conflict.) 


2. Garvey alienated the British by 
his tactlessness, and the help of Great 
Britain was required in his internation- 
al trade plans. 

3. He did not seem interested in es- 
tablishing a friendly relationship with 
the N.A.A.C.P. and went out of his 
way to antagonize its officials. 


4. His relations with the Liberian 
Government were less than satisfactory, 
even though he hoped to establish head- 
quarters there. 
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5. With inadequate material re- 
sources, he still made bellicose state- 
ments about conquering Africa. 


DuBois’s comments showed remark- 
able temperateness in view of the fact 
that the Garvey Movement had been at- 
tacking him for more than a year. Just 
before the Pan-African Congress in 
1919, Garvey alleged that DuBois talked 
so mildly and equivocally to French re- 
porters about American race relations, 
that the Jamaican’s “High Commission- 
er” abroad found his own work sabo- 
taged.® DuBois denied the accusation. 
The Negro World instructed its readers 
that the Crisis was basically reactionary 
and was published from an “aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue” office. After a Crisis 
editorial on Woodrow Wilson’s faithless- 
ness, and following a DuBois comment 
on the post-war imperialist resurgence 
in England, the Negro World reminded 
the N.A.A.C.P. propagandist that Gar- 
vey had forseen these developments as 
early as 1918, when the editor was coun- 
seling cooperation with the United States 
Government. DuBois was pictured as a 
fallen old warrior whose contributions 
to the race were at an end. With relish 
the Negro World also took up the cry 
of A. Philip Randolph’s Messenger that 
DuBois was “controlled” by white capi- 
talist on the N.A.A.C.P. board.1° When 
the Crisis editor was awarded the Spin- 
garn Medal in 1920 for “founding” the 
First Pan-African Congress, Garvey’s pa- 
per charged that the entire affair was “a 
discreditable fraud.” (The N.A.A.C.P. 
citation ignored a 1900 Pan-African 
conclave. By juggling words, DuBois 
had “founded” the first Congress be- 


8Crisis XXI (1920-1921), pp. 112-115. 
9Negro World, May 24, 1919. 

10Negro World, March 13, April 3, 1920. 
11Negro World, June 19, 1920. 
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cause he argued that the 1900 organi- 
zation was called the Pan-African “Con- 
ference.”)1* As far as Garvey was con- 
cerned, the 1919 Pan-African Congress 
had accomplished little and he asserted 
that William Monroe Trotter’s National 
Equal Rights League had contributed 
more to the race when it presented its 
petition to the Peace Conference in 
Paris :1* 


But perhaps Mr. Villard [one-time 
N.A.A.C.P. board chairman] and the 
other gentlemen of the Committee on 
award regard Mr. Trotter as too radical, 
perhaps they do not regard him from a 
white man’s point of view as safe and 
sane a leader as Dr. DuBois. 


At the 1920 U.N.I.A. convention, Gar- 
vey called the Crisis editor “the as- 
sociate of an alien race,” and his re- 
mark received “the most enthusiastic 
applause” of the session. The Negro 
World’s editorial reaction to DuBois 
lengthly critique was typical: “subtle, 
shrewd, untruthful in its professed sin- 
cerity, cunning and adroit in its at- 
tempt to blow hot and cold at the same 
time.” The N.A.A.C.P. propagandist 
was accused of petty jealousy and of be- 
ing quite possibly “more of a white man 
than a Negro and [he] seems to be only 
a professional Negro at that.” Garvey 
mounted the platform to chide DuBois 
for ignoring the masses and believing 
in a “bastard aristocracy.” In contrast, 
the Jamaican recalled how he “always 
walked among [his own] ordinary hum- 
ble people . . . (cheers).” Garvey prov- 
ed his ability to write demagogic prop- 
aganda:1* 


Where did he [DuBois] get this aristoc- 
racy from? He picked it up on the 


12Crisis XXI (1920-1921), p. 198. 
13Negro World, June 12, 1920. 
14Negro World, January 8, 1921. 


streets of Great Barrington, Mass. He 
just got it into his head that he should 
be an aristocrat and ever since that time 
he has been keeping his very beard as an 
aristocrat; he has been trying to be 
everything else but a Negro. Sometimes 
we hear he is a Frenchman and another 
time he is Dutch and when it is con. 
venient he is a Negro (Derisive cheers 
and laughter). Now I have no Dutch. 
I have no French, I have no Anglo-Saxon 
in me, but I am but a Negro now and 
always (thunderous applause). I have 
no Frenchmen to imitate, I have no 
Anglo-Saxon to imitate; I have but the 
ancient glories of Ethiopia to imitate. 
(Great applause.) The men who built 
the Pyramids looked like me, and I think 
the best thing I can do is to keep looking 
like them. Anyone you hear always talk- 
ing about the kind of blood he has in 
him other than the blood you can see, 
he is dissatisfied with something, and 
I feel sure that many of the Negroes of 
the United States of America know that 
if there is a man who is most dissatisfied 
with himself, it is Dr. DuBois. 


In order to demonstrate that displeas- 
ure with DuBois was mounting in var- 
ious quarters of the race, the Negro 
World reprinted several comments and 
editorials from other Negro papers. The 
Richmond Planet believed that DuBois 
was much out of his element for hav- 
ing the audacity to reproach Garvey, the 
“man of action.” The Oakland Sunshine 
expressed similar sentiments: “DuBois 
is talking big things and Garvey is do- 
ing big things. We rather admire the 
man that does rather than talks.” Ac- 
cording to this newspaper, the N.A.A. 
C.P. propagandist was hurting the As- 
sociation by his anti-Garvey campaign. 
The Sunshine’s editor contended that 
the Garvey organization was larger and 
more powerful than the N.A.A.C.P. and 
was dedicated to DuBois’s principles of 
improving the status of Negroes in the 
United States. The National Review 
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took DuBois to task for editorializing 
on Pan-African movements and omit- 
ting the U.N.I.A. For this incomplete- 
ness, DuBois was dubbed, “king of 
journalistic jugglers.”"® 

The Negro World was resentful be- 
cause of the Crisis’s tone of superiority 
and public omniscience. DuBois was 
castigated for thinking that Negroes who 
wanted to start race enterprises were 
obliged to appear before his inquisi- 
tion.1® A Garveyite published a pam- 
phlet in 1921 entitled, “The Mistakes of 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois,” which was de- 


signed to show its victim’s feet of clay:17 


Garvey’s old, unseaworthy wooden ships 
are still plowing through the turbulent 
waters of old Father Neptune’s salty 
domains. Unlike the wreck of the Niaga- 
ra Movement, they are not lying high and 
dry upon the weather-beaten shores of 
Disaster. 


Such remarks brought forth DuBoisian 
retaliation, and he blasted the Garvey- 
ites as “scoundrels and bubble-blowers” 
who were causing havoc within the race. 
He denounced them for damning all 
whites and exploiting the Negro masses. 
(He claimed that the white supremacists 
were retreating and that the N.A.A.C.P. 
would liberate the Negroes in another 
quarter of a century.’® In the past, Du- 
Bois had also condemned whites in 
wholesale fashion, but in fighting Gar- 
vey, he undoubtedly tried to appear 
more optimistic about interracial rela- 


_ tions than he actually was.) 


During the early months of 1921, Du- 
Bois was preparing for the Second Pan- 
African Congress which he announced 
for the fall. He promised to invite not 


15Reprinted in Negro World, January 29, 
March 5, and May 21, 1921. 

16Negro World, May 14, 1921. 

17Wheeler Sheppard, Mistakes of Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois, pamphlet, New York, 1921 

18Crisis XXII (1921), p. 8. 


only the Negro Governments, but “all 
Negro organizations interested in the 
peoples of African descent.” He also 
mentioned that colonial powers would be 
encouraged to send delegates to the con- 
clave which was to be held in Europe 
again.’® Realizing that his organization 
would be confused with and compared 
with the Garveyites, he stressed that the 
Second Pan-African Congress was not 
convening to prepare a “scheme of mi- 
gration.” Shortly before the Congress, 
the Negro World reminded DuBois 
that only about one-fourth of the dele- 
gates to his first Congress were from 
Africa, and since the ratio had been so 
small, the term “Pan-African” was un- 
realistic. The N.A.A.C.P. propagand- 
ist had only recently printed a letter 
from the Liberian President, and the 
note was intended to rebuke the Gar- 
veyites. (The Liberian chief of state 
warned that his country would not al- 
low itself to serve as a base of opera- 
tions from which the Garvey Movement 
could harass other governments in 
Africa.) 7° 

DuBois found it necessary to make a 
public statement after it became known 
that Garvey had not been invited to the 
coming conclave, and the Crisis editor 
announced that the U.N.I.A. leader was 
ignored because his movement was 
“dangerous” and “impracticable.”?! The 
Negro World told its readers that such 
studied neglect was all that could be 
expected of DuBois, who directed his 
Pan-African Congress like “an exclus- 
ive college function.”*2 The newspa- 
per followed up this criticism with an- 


19Crisis XXI (1920-1921), p. 101. Crisis 
XXII (1921), p. 5. 

20Crisis XXII (1921), p. 53. 

21New York Age note reprinted in Negro 
World, July 2, 1921. 

22Negro World, July 2, 1921. 
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other entitled, “Is Dr. DuBois Misled or 
Is He Misleading?” In this piece, Du- 
Bois was advised to join forces against 
the “white beasts.”*? (Garvey predict- 
ed a race war, and he asserted that Du- 
Bois and the old-time leaders were not 
really preparing for it.) The Crisis 
editor was invited to attend the second 
convention of the U.N.I.A.*4 
Strategically, Garvey decided to call 
his own international conclave in New 
York a few weeks before the Pan-Afri- 
can Congress. Unanimously, the U.N. 
I.A. delegates condemned DuBois’s 
movement (and they dispatched their 
caustic comments to European newspa- 
pers.) Garvey considered it an absurd- 
ity for the Pan-African Congress lead- 
ers to ask white representatives of the 
imperialists to attend their meetings:*° 


Just imagine that! It reminds me of the 
conference of rats endeavoring to legis- 
late against the cats and the secretary 
of the rats convention invites the cat 
to preside over the convention. 


The Jamaican tried to create the im- 
pression that DuBois represented “the 
antithesis” of the U.N.I.A.—on the al- 
leged grounds that the Crisis editor’s 
policy was racial amalgamation. Con- 
tending that the whites would always 
hold firmly to their racism, Garvey sug- 
gested that the Negro develop”® 


a distinct racial type of civilization of 
his own and .. . work out his salvation 
in his motherland, all to be accom- 
plished under the stimulus and influence 
of the slogan, ‘Africa for the Africans, at 
home and abroad!’ 


His speech was delivered at a special 
meeting “called unexpectedly” after 
press dispatches of the Second Pan- 


28Negro World, July 23, 1921. 

24Negro World, July 23, July 30, 1921. 

25Negro World, August 6, 1921. 
26Negro World, September 17, 1921. 





African Congress (condemning the U.N. 
I.A.) arrived from Europe. ~ 

The Second Pan-African Congress 
met in London, Brussels, and Paris, in 
late August and early September of 
1921. As in 1919, the conclave promul- 
gated its belief in the physical, social, 
and political equality of all races. The 
Negroes were to be guaranteed “the 
ancient common ownership of the land 
and its natural fruits and defence 
against the unrestrained greed of invest- 
ed capital.” The League of Nations was 
asked again to set up one agency to 
study Negro problems and another to in- 
sure that native labor was not exploited. 
England, Belgium, and France were ac- 
cused of taking advantage of the na- 
tives. However, within the Pan-African 
movement itself there was a rupture 
between the American-British delegation 
who favored a critical approach to col- 
onialism and the French-Belgian dele- 
gates, who desired an accommodation to 
the status quo.”7 

In Belgium, the Pan-African leaders 
were regarded as Garvey’s henchmen, 
and white European newspapers con- 
tinually asked if DuBois expected to 
eject the whites from Africa.2 Repeat- 
edly, the Pan-African Congress spokes- 
men asserted that they eschewed “any 
policy of war, conquest, or race ha- 
tred.”2° However, the moderate propa- 
ganda approach received the sympathy 
of some newspapers. The Paris Hu- 
manite stated :°° 


The black and mulatto intelligentsia 


27Crisis XXIII (1921-1922), pp. 5-8. See al- 
so, Jesse Fauset, “Impressions of the Second 
Pan-African Congress,” Crisis XXIII (1921- 
1922), p. 13. 

28Negro World, October 8, 1921. 

29W. E. B. DuBois, “A Second Journey to 
Pan-Africa,” Mew Republic XXIX (192I- 
1922), p. 41. 
30Jesse Fauset, op. cit. pp. 12-18, 
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which the Congress revealed or permit- 
ted us to know better, showed by its very 
existence that the black race is not 
naturally or essentially an inferior race, 
and that it is not destined to remain so 


forever. 


After the Second Pan-African Con- 
gress, Marcus Garvey challenged Du- 
Bois’s group “to fight to a finish (ap- 
plause.”)*! He laughed at those who 
argued that they owed their primary al- 
legiance to the nations in which they 
lived. When one Pan-African leader 
said that he would “lose everything” if 
he returned permanently to Africa, Gar- 
vey jibed that “everything” meant Pa- 
risian white women. Garvey charged 
that the American whites were encour- 
aging European immigration in order 
to replace the Negro “and cause him to 
die by starvation.”3* The Jamaican 
argued that it was only a matter of time 
before the whites would exile Negroes 
from all countries. However, he declared 
that some members of the race would 
remain in the United States for another 
hundred years; he announced that they 
would occupy a higher status because 
their welfare would be guaranteed by 
the prestige of the African Republic. 

Although he excoriated N.A.A.C.P. 
leaders, Garvey denied that he hoped 
for the demise of the organization. He 
announced that he would not “originate 
an attack” on the Association, but that 
he was prepared to defend the race 
against “our bitterest enemies [who] 
are not so much those from without as 
within; men who will continue to find 
faults where there are no faults.” He 
asked the N.A.A.C.P. to send its repre- 
sentatives to the third convention of 
the U.N.I.A. and to permit “the real 
leadership” to assume command of the 





31Negro World, September 17, 1921. 
32] bid, 


race.23 The Jamaican wanted his fol- 
lowers to believe that DuBois lived in 
fear of being dropped by the Associa- 
tion—‘the National Association for the 
Advancement of (Certain) Colored Peo- 
ple.”84 

During all of this time, DuBois was 
still requesting the U.N.I.A. to issue a 
financial statement of its activities, and 
the Negro World’s reply was that this 
interloper had no right “to say what 
people should do with their money and 
what other organizations should do.” 
The Garveyites declared that their 
leader supplied jobs to twelve hundred 
Negroes, when one included such enter- 
prises as the U.N.I.A., the Negro World, 
the Negro Times, a printing plant, the 
Negro Factories Corporation, a hotel, 
restaurant, steam laundry, and a doll 
factory.*® 

In sharp contrast to the Garveyite 
hysterics, DuBois’s comments about the 
Jamaican’s program were usually calm- 
ly delivered and based on objective 
data. Since he viewed the Black Star 
Line as crucial in a consideration of 
the leader’s fame and influence, DuBois 
examined the development of this busi- 
ness venture. He proceeded to recount 
the history of Garvey’s mismanagement 
of the enterprise. DuBois described the 
unseaworthy Yarmouth’s voyage to the 
West Indies. The ship carried a cargo 
of whiskey, much of which was stolen; 
the American Government fined the ves- 
sel’s owners. Since the ship was old, 
much money was spent on repair bills, 
and the Yarmouth was finally sold in 
order to pay off the creditors. Another 


33Negro World, October 29, 1921. Negro 
World, February 4, 1922. 

34Negro World, September 9, 1922, Negro 
World, November 4, 1922. 

35Negro World, July 8, 1922. Negro World, 
January 6, 1923. 
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vessel, the Antonio Maceo, was also lost 
to the Black Star Line after it was 
beached in Cuba because it required ex- 
tensive repairs. A third ship, the Shady- 
side, suffered the same ignominous fate, 
after it served a short propaganda stint 
as an excursion boat up the Hudson. In 
early 1921, the Jamaican said he pur- 
chased the Phyllis Wheatley in order to 
handle the African trade, and later he 
stated that some of his associates had 
absconded with funds which had been 
designated as a deposit for the ship. 
Since Garvey had announced sailings 
and sold passage on the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley, he was indicted for fraud. In 1922, 
after the Black Star Line collapsed, Du- 
Bois wrote feelingly, “Here then is the 
collapse of the only thing in the Garvey 
Movement which was original or prom- 
ising.”°¢ 

The Crisis editor also attempted to 
learn how many members of the U.N. 
I.A. there actually were. Garvey claimed 
four million by August of 19208? and 
for 1921 he listed two figures. (Dur- 
ing the early part of the year he stated 
that there were still four million mem- 
bers, but two years later, he recalled that 
there were six million members in 
1921.)°8 The year after Garvey’s in- 
dictment, DuBois estimated the mem- 
bership in the U.N.I.A. for the period 
of September, 1920 to July, 1921. (He 
divided the annual dues into the total 
sum which was collected.) The Crisis 
editor calculated that there were fewer 
than ten thousand “paid up members,” 





36Crisis XXIV (1922), pp. 210-214, 

37Marcus Garvey, “The Negro’s Greatest 
Enemy,” Current History XVIII (1923), p. 
955. 

38Speech of Marcus Garvey to the Beulah 
Baptist Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. Type- 
script, February 19, 1921. (Located at Hamp- 
ton Institute Library) See also Garvey, “The 
Negro’s Greatest Enemy,” Current History 
XVIII (1923), p. 956. 





between ten and twenty thousand “ac. 
tive members,” and very much less than 
a hundred thousand “nominal mem. 
bers.”’® 

DuBois reached a white public when 
he analyzed the Garvey Movement in 
Century magazine, and while he made no 
attempt to mask his disapproval of the 
organization, he did try to account for 
it. He viewed Garvey as a disoriented 
victim of the color line:*° 


All his life whites have laughed and 
sneered at him, and torn his soul. All 
his life he has hated the half-whites, 
who rejecting their darker blood, have 
gloried in their pale shame. 


DuBois referred to the Jamaican as a 
“little, fat, black man; ugly, but with 
intelligent eyes and a big head.” Gar- 
vey made the most of this description, 
replying that his physiognomy was “typ- 
ical of the African:”*1 


Anything that is black, to him [DuBois] 
is ugly, is hideous, is monstrous, and this 
is why in 1917 he had but the lightest 
of colored people in his office, when one 
could hardly tell whether it was a white 
show or a colored vaudeville he was 
running at Fifth Avenue [the offices of 
the N.A.A.C.P.]. 


The Crisis editor was labeled as an 
apostle of “social equality,” which in 
Garvey’s thinking represented the kind 
of person who demanded to squire a 
white woman to a dance at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel.*? The Jamaican said that 
the U.N.I.A. was the only agency which 
was able to protect the darker-skinned 
Negro masses against the DuBois-led 
“caste aristocracy” of light mulattoes, 


39Crisis XXV_ (1922-1923), p. 120. 

40W. E. B. DuBois, “Back to Africa,” Cen- 
tury CV (1922-1923), p. 544. 

41Negro World, February 10, 1923. Negro 
World, February 17, 1923. 
42Negro World, March 3, 1923. 
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many of whom were “intellectuals.” 


Paradoxically, Garvey denied that he 
was prejudiced against mulattoes, and 
he argued that all men had equal op- 
portunity in the U.N.I.A. 

In 1923, Garvey was convicted of mail 
fraud. After the trial, DuBois reprint- 
ed an editorial from a West Indies 
newspaper, wherein the U.N.I.A. leader 
was termed a “transparent charlatan.””* 
Frustratedly, DuBois declared once 
again that his own attempt to settle the 
race problem on an international scale 
(through “cooperation” with the whites ) 
was “harmed by the tragedy and com- 
edy of Marcus Garvey.”*> The Jamai- 
can refused to accept his defeat. In his 
prison cell, he continued to write dia- 
tribes, and DuBois angrily denounced 
him as “the most dangerous enemy of 
the Negro race in America and in the 
world. He is either a lunatic or a 
traitor.”*¢ 

Since DuBois had been his chief 
critic, Garvey charged that the Crisis 
editor was responsible for his indict- 
ment and conviction. He blamed the 
N.A.A.C.P. propagandist for all of his 
difficulties and he asserted that the edi- 
tor’s malevolence had prevented the 
Black Star Line from sending “dozens” 
of ships to sea. During the summer of 
1924, the U.N.I.A. exiled DuBois from 
the Negro race.47 However, such senti- 
ments were only the last breaths of the 
movement. The Liberian Government 
announced that no members of the Gar- 
vey organization were welcome in the 
country. In January, 1925, President 
King remarked that his administration 


48Negro World, March 1, 1924. 

44Crisis XXVI (1923), p. 230. See also, 
Crisis XXVIII (1924), pp. 8-9. 

45Crisis XXVII (1923-1924), p. 9. 

46Crisis XXVIII (1924), pp. 8-9. 

47Negro World, April 10, 1924. New York 


would not support any organization 
which dedicated itself to stirring up ra- 
cial animosity. DuBois, who had re- 
cently been in Liberia as American En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, was identified by Garvey as 
the leader in the Liberian plot to de- 
stroy him.*® 

During the same years in which the 
Garvey Movement attracted thousands 
of average Negroes, DuBois’s Pan-Afri- 
can Congress barely managed to sur- 
vive. However, in 1923 and 1927, he 
was finally able to persuade the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Women to 
sponsor his conclaves.4® These Con- 
gresses attracted few people and Du- 
Bois’s large hopes to arouse the Ne- 
gro were unrealized. In his leadership 
of the movement DuBois did not seem 
to understand that a truly effective prop- 
agandist related his work to a function- 
ing organization. Since he did not 
build a real machine and did not have 
N.A.A.C.P. aid, his movement faded 
away. 

This article has examined the intra- 
racial battles between DuBois and Gar- 
vey. During the 1920’s, in the pages 
of the Crisis and the Negro World, they 
employed the same propaganda style 
and approach in their attacks on each 
other as they used in their organization- 
al pronouncements on Africa. Garvey’s 
expressions were explosive, irrational, 
and flamboyant. Their emotional appeal 
attracted large numbers of frustrated, 
uneducated blacks. DuBois’s remarks 
were usually moderate, thoughtful, and 
analytical and were directed to a minor- 
ity within the minority. 


Times, August 29, 1924, 

48Edmund D. Cronon, Black Moses (Madi- 
son, 1955), pp. 129-131. 

49Crisis XXVII (1923-1924), p. 122, 170. 
Crisis XXXIV (1927), p. 264. 
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THE PROBLEM 


It is well recognized that Negro vo- 
ters have been expressing a majoritarian 
preference for the Democratic party 
since 1936, by contrast to the over- 
whelming support which had been re- 
turned to the Republican party during 
the long years from reconstruction 
through 1932.1 Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that this majority preference for 
the Democratic party had _ increased 
steadily from 1936 through 1952, when 
Mr. Stevenson received approximately 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the Ne- 
gro vote in a number of Northern cities, 
particularly in the largest centers of 
Negro population. ? In Cincinnati, for 
example, the Democrats received the 
following percentages of the total vote 
in the 16th Ward (where the Negro 


1Previous studies of Negro political behavior 
indicate that the Democratic party had re- 
ceived scant support from Negro voters in the 
1932 election. For example, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt obtained approximately 23 per cent 
of the Negro vote in Chicago and 29 per cent 
in Cincinnati, while the gubernatorial can- 
didate in Michigan that year obtained slightly 
less than 37 per cent of the Negro vote in 
Detroit. See Harold F. Gosnell, “The Negro 
Vote in Northern Cities,” National Municipal 
Review, Vol. 30, 1941, pp. 264-267 and 278; 
Ernest M. Collins, “Cincinnati Negroes and 
Presidential Politics,’ Journal of Negro His- 
tory, Vol. 41, 1956, pp. 131-137; and Edward 
H. Litchfield, “A Case Study of Negro Po- 
litical Behavior in Detroit,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 5, 1941, pp. 267-274. 

2For Negro voters in 1952, Henry Lee Moon 
reports Democratic percentages of 70.5, 72.5, 
74.6, 75.9, 76.0, 79.0, 79.1 and 85.8, respec- 
tively, in Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Brooklyn, Harlem, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. “The Negro Voter in the Presidential 
Election of 1956,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Vol. 26, 1957, pp. 219-230 (data from 
Table I, p. 221 and Table II, p. 222). 


proportion of the total population was 
92.1 per cent in 1940 and 94.5 per cent 
in 1950): 65.1 in 1936—66.9 in 1940 
—67.7 in 1944—75.0 in 1948—81.2 in 
1952. However, there is no question 
about the fact that Mr. Stevenson was 
the recipient of decreasing Negro sup- 
port in 1956, in Cincinnati and else- 
where.* Available data indicate that 
this decrease varied considerably in 
Northern cities, from one to approxi- 
mately 21 or 22 percentage points.® 
According to Henry Lee Moon, the 
Democratic loss in Philadelphia was less 
than one percentage point, but it should 
be noted that his estimate may be too 
imprecise for the historical record.® Ac- 
cordingly, one of the purposes of the 
current paper is to present a revised 
estimate of Negro voting behavior in 
Philadelphia, not only for the two 
Eisenhower-Stevenson elections but also 


3Collins, op. cit., Table 1, p. 133. 

4For Cincinnati, the writer would estimate 
that the Negro vote for Stevenson dropped 
nine percentage points, from 81.2 in 1952 to 
72.2 in 1956. The comparative figure for 1956 
was supplied by the Hamilton County (Ohio) 
Board of Elections; the figure for 1952 was 
taken from Collins’ report. 

5Moon, op. cit., Table I and II. It should 
be noted that Negro voters in the South, by 
contrast to the North, abandoned the Demo- 
cratic party to a much larger extent. In some 
Southern cities, the Democratic loss was great- 
er than 50 percentage points. J/bid., Table 
III, p. 224, 

6Moon utilized the voting returns from 14 
complete wards in Philadelphia, which sug- 
gests that his politica] area was too hetero- 
geneous to provide us with a precise account 
of Negro preferences. In some of these wards, 
the size of the white population is roughly 
equal to the size of the Negro population. 
This is not to say that Moon’s data are value- 
less, but merely to suggest that they are sub- 
ject to some error. 
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for the presidential contests of 1944 and 
1948. 


TABLE I 


EcecroraL Participation Data, 44-Division 
AREA OF PHILADELPHIA 








N 
i % Number 
trants Negro voting 


(2) (3) (4) 


30,856 
32,311 
30,952 
27,572 9%. 





23,399 
25,546 
24,846 
22,122 


1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 


94. 
96. 
96. 








* The loss of registrants from 1948 to 1952 and thence to 
1956 is largely a result of de-population in some of the divi- 
sions included in the sample area, and should not be taken 
as an indication of decreasing Negro participation in presi- 
dential elections. 
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major parties, both locally and nation- 
ally. 


PROCEDURE 


To obtain the best measure of Negro 
political behavior in Philadelphia, the 
writer selected every political division 
(precinct) in which Negro registrants 
represented more than 90 per cent of 
the total registration throughout the suc- 
cessive election years of 1944, 1948, 
1952 and 1956. During those years, 
there were 44 such precincts in three 
different parts of the city, namely five 
in West Philadelphia, 14 in South Phila- 
delphia and 25 in North Philadelphia.’ 


TABLE II 
ELectTorat ParticipATION Data, PHILADELPHIA 








White 
regis- 
trants 


(2) 


Registered 
voters 


(1) 


Negroes 
as % of 
all reg- 
istrants 


(4) 


Negro 
regis- 
trants 


(3) 


Number 
voting 


(5) 





873,488 
888,711 
917,980 
844, 490 


1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 


1,005 ,396 
1,050,417 
1,096, 345 
1,039,959 


131,908 
161,706 
178,365 
195,469 


845,644 
885,297 
954,226 
890, 703 








In addition, it is the purpose here to 
measure the extent to which Negroes 
had participated in these four elections, 
and further, to compare both the vot- 
ing and participation statistics with sim- 
ilar data for white persons in the city. 
Inasmuch as the Democratic party was 
victorious in Philadelphia in all four 
elections, the comparison between the 
two groups of voters will reveal the ex- 
tent to which Negroes had contributed 
to the Democratic margin of victory in 
each election. Needless to say, a metric 
of this sort has political significance. 
for the future aspirations of the two 


When this cross-sectional group of 44 
divisions is viewed as a single sample, 
the data show the following percentages 
of Negro registrants for the four elec- 
tion years in the series: 94.0, 96.0, 96.9 
and 96.6 (Table I). 


7These included the following divisions: 9th 
(of the 4th Ward); 14th (of the 7th Ward) ; 
9th and 10th (of the 14th Ward); 14th, 15th, 
27th and 30th (of the 20th Ward); 27th (of 
the 24th Ward); 14th (of the 28th Ward) ; 
Ist, 2nd, 4th and 6th (of the 29th Ward); 
2nd through llth (of the 30th Ward); 8th, 
9th, 10th, llth, 13th, 14th, 16th and 17th (of 
the 32nd Ward); Ist and 2nd (of the 36th 
Ward); Ist (of the 44th Ward); 13th, 14th, 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th (of the 47th Ward) 
and 13th, 15th and 20th (of the 52nd Ward). 
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TABLE III 


Votinc Data, 44-Division AREA OF 
PHILADELPHIA 








Repub- 
lican 


(3) 


7,574 
9,856 
5,015 
5,847 


Number 
voting 


(1) 


23,399 
25,546 
24,846 
22,122 


Demo- 
cratic 


(2) 


15,719 
14,937 
19,831 
16,275 





1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 








* Primarily Progressive party (508). 
** None listed. 


utilize the behavioral data in the 44 di- 
visions as a basis for estimating the 
participation and voting performances 
of both Negro and white registrants in 
the entire city, so that the political rec- 
ords of the two groups can be compared 
from one election to the next. The pro- 
cedure for estimating the extent of Ne- 
gro and white participation in each elec- 
tion can be illustrated as follows (1956 
data) : 


TABLE IV 


Votinc Data, PHILADELPHIA 








Number 
voting 


(1) 


Democratic 


(2) 


Republican 


Democratic 
margin 


(5) 


Other 


(3) (4) 





496 ,373 
432 ,699 
557,352 
507 , 289 


1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 


845 ,644 
885 ,297 
954,226 
890, 703 


2,891 
26 ,636* 
__* 


%* 


149,993 

6,737 

* 160,478 
123,875 


346 ,380 
425 962 
396 ,874 
383,414 








* Primarily Progressive party (20,745). 
** None listed. 


The utility of the sample is threefold. 
Given such large percentages of Negro 
registrants from representative sections 
of the city, it is not at all indiscriminate 
to refer to the voting record in the sam- 
ple as the voting record of the Negro 
people in Philadelphia.® Secondly, given 
the same sample for successive election 
years, it is possible to gain a more pre- 
cise measure of the changes in Negro 
voting behavior which have occurred 
through time. Further, it is possible to 


8For an earlier study of Negro voters in 
Philadeiphia, see J. Erroll Miller, “The Negro 
in Present Day Politics with Special Refer- 
ence to Philadelphia,” Journal of Negro His- 
tory, Vol. 3; 303-343, 1948. Professor Miller 
gauged the Negro vote by employing a sample 
of 11 combined Wards (Negro majority 
Wards) in which Negro registrants represent- 
ed 67.8 per cent of the total registration. 


(1) Percentage of voters among Negro 
registrants, Philadelphia: 
(This is the same as the percentage 
of voters among registrants in the 
sample area.) 


22,122 (No. of voters, sample 
area: Table I, col. 4) 
28,544 (No of registrants, sample 
area: Table I, col. 1) 
=115 


(2) Number of Negro voters in Phila- 
delphia: 
195,469 (No. of Negro Regis- 
xX 77.5 trants, Phila.: Table II, 
——- col. 3) 
=151,488 
(3) Number of white voters in Phil- 
adelphia: 
890,703 (No. of voters, Phila.: 
—151,488 Table II, col. 5) 


=739,215 
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(4) Percentage of voters among white 
registrants, Philadelphia: 


739,215 


844,490 (No. of white regis- 
—_———- trants, Phila.: Table II, 
col. 2) 
— a | eS 


In this manner, the turnout of Negro 
and white registrants in each election 
can be compared. Moreover, with these 
data at hand, it is possible to estimate 
the percentage of Negro voters among 
all voters, thereby providing a figure 
which can serve as a comparison to the 
percentage of Negro registrants among 
all registrants (available in Table II, 
column 4). 


(5) Percentage of Negro voters among 
all voters: 


151,488 (Estimated no. of Neg- 
ro voters, Phila.) 
890,703 (No. of voters, Phila.: 
Table II, col. 5) 
—— aan 


Continuing with 1956 data, the pro- 
cedure for estimating the percentage of 
Democrats among Negro and white par- 
ticipants can be illustrated as follows: 


(6) Percentage of Democrats among 
Negro voters, Philadelphia: 


16,275 (No. of Democrats, 
sample area: Table III, 
col. 2) 
22,122 (No. of voters, sample 
area: Table III, col. 1) 
—— A 


(7) Number of Democrats among Negro 
voters in Philadelphia: 


151,488 (Estimated no. of Neg- 
xX 73.6 ro voters, Phila.) 


=111,495 
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(8) Number of Democrats among white 
voters in Philadelphia: 


507,289 (No. of Democrats, 
—111,495 Phila.: Table IV, col. 2) 


=395,794 


(9) Percentage of Democrats among 
white voters, Philadelphia: 
395,794 
(Estimated no. of white 
739,215 voters, Phila.) 
= 535 


With this procedure, it is possible to 
compare the strength of the Democratic 
party among Negro and white voters in 
each election. There is also an opportu- 
nity here to estimate the contribution of 
Negro voters to the total Democratic 
margin. By subtraction, the number of 
Republicans among Negro voters can 
be calculated as 39,993 (151,488 voters 
minus 111,495 Democrats), so that the 
Democratic margin among Negro voters 
can be calculated as 71,502 (111,495 
Democrats minus 39,993 Republicans). 
Thus: 


(10) Percentage of Democratic margin 
contributed by Negro voters: 


71,502 (Estimated Dem. mar- 
gin among Negro vot- 
ers, Phila.) 

123,875 (Dem. margin among 
all voters, Phila.: Table 
4, col. 5) 
ef 


ELECTION PARTICIPATION 


Presidential elections regularly call 
forth a large proportion of Philadel- 
phians to engage in political battle. For 
example, at least 84 per cent of all reg- 
istrants participated as voters in the 
four elections under review: 84.1 per 
cent in 1944, 84.3 per cent in 1948, 87.0 
per cent in 1952 and 85.6 per cent in 
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1956. The peak in 1952 is particularly 
impressive when one considers that the 
total number of registered persons that 
year represented “87.7 per cent of the 
potential maximum registration.”® It 
should be noted, however, that the po- 
tential maximum registration does not 
refer to the total population of voting 
age, but only to those persons who are 
eligible to register (or to remain on 
the registration rolls) in any given elec- 
tion year. 

A large number of persons are in- 
eligible each year because they cannot 
satisfy the citizenship or residence re- 
quirements. Newcomers to the city and 
citizens who move frequently from one 
division to another are principally af- 
fected by the residence requirements, 
and Negro citizens probably account for 
a disproportionate share of persons in 
these categories.!° For this reason, it 
is important to limit any comparative 
examination of election participation to 
those individuals who were on the reg- 
istration rolls at the time of the elec- 
tion. Otherwise, an excess of political 
ineligibility in a given group can easily 
be mistaken as an excess of political 


apathy. 
In the current comparison of Negro 
and white participation, the data in 


*Registration Commission of Philadelphia, 
47th Annual Report, 1952, p. 4. 

10In the voluminous literature on political 
participation in a democracy, much of it ex- 
hortative in nature, the problem of residence 
requirements has received very little attention. 
Yet, in every section of the country large num- 
bers of citizens are prevented from voting 
merely because they have not resided in one 
place for three months or six months or one 
year, as the local law may require. Such re- 
strictions effectively disfranchise certain seg- 
ments of the working class in particular, e.g., 
migrant farm laborers and construction work- 
ers who need to move from one locality to 
another. As well, they impinge upon the po- 
litical participation of Negro migrants from 
Southern states to such areas as Philadelphia. 
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Table V are concerned exclusively with 
persons who were registered to vote. 
Within this context, it can be noted in- 
itially that the proportion of Negro reg. 
istrants who went to the polls in 1944, 
1948 and 1952 increased from 71.3 per 
cent to 75.9 and thence to 77.8, suggest- 
ing thereby that an upward trend was 
well under way when the stakes included 
the presidency. However, the increm- 


TABLE V 


ParTIcIPATION DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WuiItE 
AND Necro REGISTRANTS IN PHILADELPHIA 








Negroes Negroes 
as%of as% 
all reg- off all 
istrants voters 


7 % 
Voting of Voting of 
white reg- Negro reg- 

istrants _istrants 





1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 








ents of 1948 and 1952 were not aug- 
mented in 1956, a year of decreasing 
participation in Philadelphia on the 
part of all voters. With a turnout of 
77.5 per cent, there was more stability 
from 1952 to 1956 among Negroes than 
among whites (the latter group account- 
ed for almost all of the decrease in 
1956), but this can hardly be regarded 
as a solid achievement in view of the 
continuing gap between the two groups. 
Observe in Table V that Negro regis- 
trants were less active than white reg- 
istrants in all four elections. The only 
improvement occurred between 1944 
and 1948, when a 15 percentage-point 
disparity was narrowed to 10 points. In 
1952 and 1956, the difference remained 
at 10 points. 

Another way of looking at electoral 
participation is to compare the percent- 
age of Negro registrants to the percent- 
age of active Negro voters. These data 
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are included in Table V, where it can 
be observed that the proportion of Ne- 
gro registrants among all registrants in- 
creased regularly from 1944 through 
1956; that the proportion of Negro vo- 
ters increased as well; but that Negroes 
did not exercise their registered strength 
in any of the four elections. As 13.1 
per cent of the registrants in 1944, they 
accounted for only 11.1 per cent of the 
voters. By 1956, they represented 18.8 
per cent of the registrants but could 
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majority-minority distribution of Ne- 
gro preferences, but also to measure the 
impact of this distribution upon the 
margin of the leading party. 

The pertinent data are presented in 
Table VI, where it can be observed that 
the Democratic party gained a majority 
of Negro ballots in all four elections. 
These majorities varied considerably 
from one election to the next, but par- 
ticularly in relation to the Truman- 
Dewey contest of 1948. Note that Roose- 


TABLE VI 


Votinc DirFERENCES BETWEEN WHITE AND NEGRO 
PARTICIPANTS IN PHILADELPHIA 








Demo- 
% cratic 
margin 
among 
Negro all 
voters 


Demo- 
cratic, 


voters 


Demo- 
cratic 
margin 
among 
Negro 
voters 


Negro 
voters 
as % 
of all 


voters 


% of mar- 
gin con- 
tributed 
by Negro 

voters 





1944 ; 67. 
1948 : 58. 


2 
5 
1952 . 79.8 
1956 » 73.6 


149,993 

6,737 
160,478 
123,875 


21.8 
100.0* 
51.5 
57.7 


11.1 
13.9 
14.5 
17.0 


32,730 
24,424 
82,706 
71,502 








* For white voters alone, there was a Republican margin of 17,687. 


muster only 17.0 per cent of the voters. 
Part of this failure to match their reg- 
istered weight is probably a reflection 
of disenchantment with the leadership 
of both parties in Congress, where civil 
rights legislation has been betrayed over 
and over again. 


VotTinG PREFERENCES 


To comprehend the full significance 
of recent Negro ballots in Philadelphia, 
it is necessary to place the voting rec- 
ord of Negroes within the larger con- 
text of the voting record of the gen- 
eral population. Accordingly, the pur- 
pose here is not only to examine the 


velt received 67.2 per cent of the Negro 
vote in 1944, but that this percentage 
dropped to 58.5 per cent for Truman 
in 1948, leaving a defection of 8.7 per 
cent. While not overwhelmingly large, 
this defection is nonetheless difficult to 
understand, especially in view of Mr. 
Trumans’ unequivocal position that year 
on the general question of civil rights. 
A small part of the explanation can be 
seen in Table III, where the data in- 
dicate that two per cent of the Demo- 
cratic vote went to the Progressive party 
(508/25,546), but the total explanation 
requires the type of information which 
is not available in a purely statistical 
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study.'1_ At the same time, the statistics 
demonstrate that in 1948 the Republican 
party continued to receive less than 40 
per cent of the Negro vote, additional 
adherents notwithstanding. It can be 
noted also that the downward shift in 
Democratic preference was reversed dra- 
matically in 1952. That year, the can- 
didacy of Stevenson appealed to 79.8 
per cent of the Negro voters in Phila- 
delphia, thereby providing the Demo- 
cratic party with an increase of 21.3 
percentage points over 1948. However, 
when Mr. Stevenson posed as a mod- 
erate in his second campaign, some of 
this bountiful subscription was lost to 
the Republican party. Even so, there 
was less alienation that one might have 
expected, for the data in Table VI in- 
dicate that he retained the better part 
of the Negro vote in 1956. As the reader 
may observe, he received 73.6 per cent 
of the Negro ballots that year, thereby 
losing 6.2 percentage points from his 
1952 majority.!* 

It can be noted also that in all four 
elections the Democratic preference 
among Negro voters was substantially 
larger than it was among white voters, 
ranging from approximately 10 percent- 
age points in 1944 and 1948 to no less 
than 25 in 1952 and 20 in 1956. As a 
consequence, the Negro contribution to 
the Democratic margin in each election 


11That the explanation must be sought in 
local political affairs is apparent when one 
compares the Negro vote in Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati. For the two cities, the Democratic 
percentage was roughly identical in 1944 (67.2 
and 67.7), in 1952 (79.8 and 81.2) and in 
1956 (73.6 and 72.2), but not in 1948 (58.5 
vs. 75.0). See footnote 4. 

12By contrast with the data for Negro vo- 
ters in the current study, Henry Lee Moon’s 
data for Philadelphia show smaller Democratic 
preferences of 72.5 in 1952 and 71.6 in 1956, 
thereby pointing to a negligible decrease of 
0.9 percentage point. Moon, op. cit. Table I, 
p. 221. 


was greater than the proportion of Ne. 
gro voters among all voters. As 11.1 
per cent of all voters in the Roosevelt. 
Dewey election of 1944, they accounted 
for 21.8 per cent of the total Demo. 
cratic margin As 13.9 per cent of all 
voters in the Truman-Dewey election of 
1948, they were responsible for the en- 
tire margin, and as well, contributed 
enough votes to overcome a lead ot 
17,687 which the Republican party had 
obtained among white voters. In the 
Stevenson-Eisenhower election of 1952, 
Negro voters continued to lend dispro- 
portionate weight to the Democratic 
party by contributing 51.5 per cent of 
the margin which enabled Stevenson to 
carry the city by 160,000 votes. In 1956, 
as 17 per cent of all voters (and despite 
a decrease of 6.2 percentage points in 
Democratic preference), Negro partici- 
pants gave Mr. Stevenson 57.7 per cent 
of his total margin in Philadelphia."* 
When the Negro contribution to a 
margin-of-victory exceeds the 50 per cent 
mark, as it did in Philadelphia in the 
last three presidential elections, it has 
to be characterized as an indispensable 
contribution. This is to say that the 
opposition party would have gained the 
citywide victory in each of these elec- 
tions if the Negro vote had been re- 
versed. For example, if the Republi- 
cans had received 73.6 per cent of the 
Negro vote in 1956, rather than the 
Democrats, Mr. Eisenhower would have 
carried Philadelphia with a margin of 


13]t should be emphasized that these per- 
centages represent Negro contributions to the 
net Democratic margin in each election. Cer- 
tain sub-groups within the white group, ¢.g., 
unionized factory workers, also contribute 
heavily to the Democratic party, but when the 
white group is treated as a single group, these 
sub-group contributions are partially cancelled 
(or completely cancelled, e.g., in 1948) by 
Democratic deficits among other sub-groups. 
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approximately 19,000 votes. As it hap- 
pened, he received only 26.4 per cent 
of the Negro vote and thereby lost the 
city by approximately 123,000 votes. 
Here, in these data, is a striking example 
of the statregic position of the Negro 
vote as a balance of power. Insofar as 
purely local elections are concerned, it 
can be noted that “Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia credits the Ne- 
gro vote with having installed him in 


City Hall” in 1955.14 


SUMMARY 


By employing official registration and 
voting data for all political divisions 
in which Negro registrants represented 
more than 90 per cent of the total reg- 
istration in 1944, 1948, 1952 and 1956, 
it was possible to gain a precise account- 
ing of major statistical aspects of Ne- 
gro political behavior in Philadelphia 
during those years. In summary, the 
following observations and comments 
may be recorded: 


1. In presidential elections from 1944 
through 1952, the proportion of Negro 
registrants who went to the polls in- 
creased from 71.3 per cent to 77.8 per 
cent. This increase suggests that Ne- 
gro registrants are reaching new levels 
of political consciousness, and perhaps 
a new sense of political efficacy. 


2. In 1956, a year of decreasing turn- 
out for white voters, the Negro turnout 
levelled off at 77.5 per cent. 


3. In all four elections, however, Ne- 
gro registrants did not exercise their 
political strength to the same degree as 


14Quoted in Robert Bendiner, “The Negro 
Vote and the Democrats,” The Reporter, 14: 
8, May 31, 1956. 


white registrants, with disparities be- 
tween the two groups ranging from 15 
percentage points in 1944 to 10 points 
in the three presidential elections subse- 
quent to 1944. This gap serves to il- 
lustrate the continuing need for political 
education at the grass roots.’® 


4. In each election, the Democratic 
party received a majority of Negro bal- 
lots, but these majorities varied consid- 
erably from one election to the next. 
In the first three elections under review, 
67.2 per cent, 58.5 per cent, and 79.8 
per cent of the Negro vote went to 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Stevenson, re- 
spectively. The last figure is undoubt- 
edly a record high for Democratic pre- 
ference on the part of Philadelphia’s 
Negro voters. 


~ 


5. In 1956, Stevenson retained the 
biggest part of his old majority, re- 
ceiving 73.6 per cent of the Negro bal- 
lots in his second campaign for the 
presidency. 


6. In all four elections, the Demo- 
cratic preference among Negro voters 
was substantially larger than it was 
among white voters, ranging from ap- 
proximately 10 percentage points in 
1944 and 1948 to no less than 25 points 
in 1952 and 20 in 1956. 


7. Negro voters accounted for vary- 
ing disproportionate percentages of the 
total Democratic margin-of-victory in 
Philadelphia. For example, in the two 
Eisenhower-Stevenson elections, Negroes 
represented 14.5 per cent of all voters 


15*Politicians count influence in terms of 
ballots in the box. If the ballots are not 
there, a city can have a million Negroes for 
all the clubhouse boys care.” Roy Wilkins, 
“The Future of the Negro Voter in the United 
States,” Journal of Negro Education, 26; 427- 
28, Summer 1957. 
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in 1952 and 17 per cent in 1956, but 
contributed 51.5 per cent of Stevenson’s 
margin in the first contest and 57.7 per 
cent of his margin in the second con- 
test. These contributions can be taken 
as excellent examples of political 
strength. If Negro in-migration to 
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Philadelphia continues at a relatively 
high rate, and if the Negro people en- 
hance their strategic position by a fur- 
ther upturn in political participation, 
the Negro body politic is likely to be- 
come a permanent balance of power in 
the future of Philadelphia politics. 
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A Study of the Immediate Effects of 
Integration on Scholastic Achievement 
in the Louisville Public Schools* 


FRANK H. STALLINGS 


Coordinator of Elementary Student Teaching, University of Louisville 


The Supreme Court’s decisions ban- 
ning racial segregation in public schools 
have given rise to much apprehension. 


One question being asked over and over 


is, “ aging: Eg 
a lowering of scholastic standards in 
the formerly. GEES saliva?” 

This concern. n-is-marethan a mere r re- 
flection of 
stantial evidence tha ‘the Negro child is- 
behind in achievement as_ is compared with 
the white pupil and that, if the 1.Q. is 
taken as a measure, he Is also at a dis- 
advantage in his capacity to learn. As 
early as 1913 a study by Marion J. Mayo 
showed Negro pupils in New York City 
were retarded to the extent of seven 
months by the time for entering high 
school. Mayo further discovered that 
it required the Negro student 4.5 terms 
to complete high school as compared 
with 3.8 terms for the white student. 

In 1934 Wilkerson reported an exten- 
sive survey covering a number of school 
systems and concluded that the general 
achievement of Negro pupils tended to 
be lower than those of white pupils and 





*This article was drawn from Mr. Stallings’ 
doctoral dissertation “A Study of the Effects 
of Integration on Scholastic Achievement in 
the Louisville Public Schools,” University 
of Kentucky, under the direction of Dr. A. D. 
Albright. 

1Marion J. Mayo, The Mental Capacity of 
the American Negro, (“Columbia Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy and Psychology,”) 22; No. 
2, New York: Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, 1913, p. 44. 


that this difference increased as pupils 
moved upward through succeeding 
grade levels.?, More recently such stud- 
ies as those made by the Educational 
Testing Service in the Atlanta Schools 
reaffirm the earlier findings that the Ne- 
gro rates below national norms in schol- 
astic achievement.® 

The measurement of intellectual ca- 
pacity in Negroes has been the subject 
of many studies. Again going back to 
1913, Morris reported on a study made 
in Columbia, South Carolina which 
showed that 60.8 per cent of the Negro 
pupils were mentally retarded in com- 
parison to their chronological age 
against only 25.2 per cent of the white 
children.* In litigation before the 
United States Supreme Court in 1955, 
counsel for the State of Virginia cited 
surveys which showed that on intelli- 
gence tests given high school seniors in 
Virginia, the lowest 25 per cent of the 
white pupils made a higher score than 
the highest 25 per cent of the Negro 
pupils.5 


2Doxie Wilkerson, “Racial Differences in 
Scholastic Achievement,” The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 3: 453-477, 1934. 

3Statistical Report of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, “Learning and Teaching in At- 
lanta Public Schools, Part I, Report and Sur- 
vey of Findings,” Princeton, New Jersey: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1955-56, pp. 23-25, 

4Josiah Morris, “A Comparative Study of 
White and Colored Children by the Binet 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 4 
366-367, June 1913. 

5“When Schools are Mixed,” United States 
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In making any comparison of the 
measured intelligence of Negro and 
white children it is only fair to state 
that such evidence as cited may not in- 
dicate an innate difference in intelli- 
gence but may be due to differences in 
cultural factors as Allison Davis and 
other sociologists have pointed out.® 

The situation in the Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools prior to integration was not 
notably different from that reported 
elsewhere either as to scholastic achieve- 
ment or intelligence as measured by 
standardized tests. For the year 1955- 
1956 the mean score on the California 
Reading Test given in April to the sec- 
ond grade pupils was 3 years, 4 months 
for white and 2 years, 9 months for Ne- 
groes. The Stanford Intermediate Bat- 
tery given in January to the sixth grade 
revealed a mean score of 6 years, 0 
months for whites and 4 years, 8 months 
for Negroes. At the eighth grade level 
where the Coordinated Scales of Attain- 
ment were administered, the average of 
the mean scores in the several subjects 
was 7 years, 4 months for the whites 
and the Negro pupils the corresponding 
figure was 6 years, 3 months. Thus the 
difference in achievement was 5 months 
at the second grade and in excess of a 
year at both the sixth and the eighth 
grade levels, 

Similarly the Negro pupil showed a 
disadvantage on the mental tests. At 
the second grade level the mean mental 
age for white pupils was 8 years, 7 
months while for the Negro pupils it 
was 8 years, 3 months, a difference of 
4 months. At the sixth grade level the 
mean mental age was 11] years, 2 months 


News and World Report, XXXVIII, No. 16, 
(April 22, 1955), pp. 53-54, 

6See, Allison Davis, Social Class Influence 
upon Learning, Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 
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for the whites with the Negro pupils 1 
year, 2 months behind. 

Broadly considered there are two 
ways in which integration might affect 
the scholastic achievement of both 
white and Negro pupils. First, integra- 
tion could mean a change in the op- 
portunities for learning afforded either 

_or both races. Sécond, there could be 
a change in the degree of motivation 
which pupils of both races experience. 


This could come about as a result of a ) 
change in the pattern of competition or ’ 


in the self-concept or both. 

Obviously it will require considerable 
time before a change in opportunity 
would result in measurable improve- 
ment in scholastic achievement. Moti- 
vation, however, can have a more im- 
mediate impact. For example, one may 
suddenly become aware of a new source 
of competition and he may put forth 
considerably more effort promptly or 
if one finds himself having achieved a 
new status he may respond to this by 
working very hard to fulfill the role ac- 
companying the status. 

It seems reasonable to speculate that 
with integration the Negro pupil may 
suddenly become aware of being in com- 

\ petition with the white pupil and even 
more reasonable that with the new legal 
status granted him and with his being 
admitted into previously all-white 
schools he might see himself in a dif- 

ferent light and feel an increase in moti- 

vation. As for the white pupil it is pos- 
sible that he too may sense a challenge 
in the new situation. It is over his 
well-being that so much apprehension is 
being expressed and it is his supposed 
superiority that is being threatened. 

~ In an attempt to explore such possi- 

bilities the study undertaken by the 
writer sought to measure the change in 
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achievement that took place immediately 
following the implementation of Louis- 
ville’s plan for integration. Coupled 
with this was an effort to see whether 
or not teachers and pupils were aware 
of any increase in motivation such as 
has been suggested. 

Before comparing test scores prior to 
and subsequent to integration, it seemed 
necessary to find out whether or not 
other factors which might affect pupil 
achievement remained reasonably con- 
stant. The factors so considered were 
(1) the chronological age of the pupils, 
(2) the mental age of pupils, (3) the 
socio-economic status of the homes from 
which the pupils come, (4) school at- 
tendance, (5) school success as measur- 
ed by grade progress, (6) class size, 
(7) teaching personnel and (8) the in- 
struments of evaluation. 

An examination of the records kept 
by the central administrative office 
showed that for the school year of 1955- 
1956 the per cent of overage pupils was 
4.4 and for the following year the per 
cent was 4.5. As to Mental Age, at the 
second grade level the results of the 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Test: 
_ New Edition showed that the mean men- 
tal age for white pupils was 8 years, 7 
months for both years and 8 years, 3 
months for Negro pupils for both years. 
At the sixth grade level the mean Men- 
tal Age for white pupils was 11 years, 
2 months in 1955-1956 and 11 years, 4 
months in 1956-1957. The correspond- 
ing figures for Negro pupils were 10 
years, 0 months in 1955-1956 and 10 
years, 3 months in 1956-1957. 

At the eighth grade level no mental 
tests were given for the two periods with 
which this study is concerned but go- 
ing back to the most recent tests avail- 
able it was found that the white pu- 
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pils in the last group prior to integra- 
tion had an average Mental Age of 11 
years, 3 months and the first group of 
white pupils following integration had 
an average Mental Age of 11 years, 2 
months. The corresponding figures for 
the Negro pupils were 10 years, 2 
months and 9 years, 11 months. It can 
be seen that changes in Mental Age 
were slight and mixed as to direction. 
Such changes would not likely have an 
appreciable affect on achievement. 

In considering the socio-economic 
status of the two groups of pupils, that 
is, the pupils enrolled prior to integra- 
tion and subsequently, it was assumed 
that the factors of occupation, source of 
income, house type and dwelling area 
would serve as general indices.” No 
attempt was made to compare these 
factors pupil by pupil but rather to con- 
sider them in the light of general com- 
munity conditions. Changes were found 
to be very minor except that following 
integration there was a rise in unemploy- 
ment which was reflected in the num- 
ber of free lunches provided in the 
schools. The increase amounted to 41.8 
per cent. This rise happened for both 
Negro and white pupils and if socio- 
economic factors affect scholastic 
achievement in any way, such a drop 
in economic well-being presumably 

Similarly, there was found no mark- 
ed change in attendance in school, in 
success as measured by grade progress 
or in class size. Finally the instruments 
of evaluation were not changed for the 
two periods of time being considered. 
Having thus established that these eight 


7See, W. L. Warner, Marcia Meeker and 
Kenneth Elles, Social Class in America: A 
Manual for the Measurement of Social Status, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
would lower rather than increase at- 


tainment. 
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factors had not changed to such a de- 
gree as to explain any significant change 
in achievement, there remained the task 
of attempting to answer three basic 
questions: (1) Was there a significant 
change in the achievement level of 
white pupils with the advent of inte- 
gration? (2) Was there a significant 
change in the achievement of Negro 
pupils? and (3) Can these changes, if 
present, be shown to relate to a change 
in motivation experienced by pupils and 
teachers as a result of integration? 

In seeking an answer to the first two 
questions it was necessary to make a 
series of comparisons between the 
achievement scores of pupils enrolled 
prior to integration at the three grade 
levels, two, six and eight, with the 
scores of pupils similarly enrolled after 


The length of time sub- 


integration. 


sequent to integration varied from four 


months, in the instance of the sixth 
grade, to one year in the instance of 
the second grade. However, the tests 
at both levels were administered one 
year apart. At the eighth grade level 
the first test was given in November 
of 1956 (when pupils had been inte- 
grated for about two months) and the 
second test came in March of 1958. In 
order to make findings at this level com- 
parable, the scores for the second test 
were adjusted backward by subtracting 
five month’s normal achievement from 
the results. This perhaps was being 
overly cautious but it proved to be the 
only defensible way to make the ad- 
justment. 

The number of pupils studied at each 
of the three grade levels was sizeable. 
At the second grade level there were 
3,605 white pupils and 1,380 Negro pu- 
pils enrolled prior to integration. For 
the following year (after integration) 
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the respective numbers were 3,402 
whites and 1,348 Negroes. At the sixth 
grade level there were 2,631 whites and 
809 Negro pupils the year prior to in- 
tegration and 2,229 whites and 661 Ne- 
groes subsequently. The number of 
eighth graders at the time of the first 
testing included 2,626 whites and 708 
Negro pupils and at the time of the 
second testing the numbers were 2,140 
and 683 respectively. 

Achievement scores at three grade 
levels furnished the raw data on achieve- 
ment. These tests were the California 
Reading Test given at the second grade 
level, the Stanford Achievement Tests, 
Intermediate Partial Battery, at the sixth 
grade level and the Coordinated Scales 
of Attainment given at the eighth grade 
level. 

In attempting to determine whether 
or not there had been changes in 
achievement with the advent of inte- 
gration, these test scores were analyzed 
in terms of the standard error of the 
difference between means and the “t” 
values translated into the significance 
or level of confidence. In all there were 
found seventeen gains, when test results 
subsequent to integration were compar- 
ed with those just prior to integration, 
in mean achievement at the one per 
cent level of confidence and three at the 
five per cent level. There were no losses 
significant at the one per cent level and 
only two at the five per cent level. 

For the total group of white pupils 
the gain amounted to one and two- 
tenths months at the second grade level, 
nine-tenths of a month at the sixth 
grade level and at the eighth grade level 
where the analysis was by subject areas 
the average gain was two months. 
There were significant gains for the 
whites whether they were in schools 
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with only a very few Negroes enrolled 
or with a substantial per cent of Ne- 
gro pupils. 

For the total group of Negro pupils 
the amount of gain was three months 
at the second grade level, five months 
at the sixth grade level and an average 
gain of one month in all subjects at 
the eighth grade level. Jn reading at 
the eighth grade level the gain was four 
months. A study of tests results in 
Louisville over the past nine years fail- 
ed to show another instance where such 
substantial and consistent gains were 
evident on three grade levels. The gain 


were greater where Negro pupils re-) 


mained by choice with Negro teachers, 
This gave further credence to the hy- 
pothesis that increased motivation af- 
fected both pupil and teacher. 

In trying to determine whether or 
not these changes were related to in- 
tegration, seventy-five interviews were 
conducted with respondents represent- 
ing supervisors, principals, teachers and 
students. These interviews pointed to 
the conclusion that integration had had 
an influence on the Negro pupil and on 
the Negro teacher in the way of pro, 
viding motivation. There was less agree- 
ment as to the effect on the white 
teacher in an integrated school but the 
majority of respondents felt that she too 
had experienced some increase in moti- 
vation. The effect of integration in 
motivating the white pupil was doubt- 
ful and for the white teacher remain- 
ing in all white school it was so little 
in evidence from the interviews that in 

“his case the hypothesis was rejected. It 
is significant, however, that only one 
person of the seventy-five interviewed 
felt that integration had had a negative 
effect on the motivation of pupils or 
teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the findings obtained in 
this study the following conclusions 
seem warranted: 


1. The scholastic achievement of 
neither the white pupils nor the Negro 
pupils suffered during the initial period 
of integration but instead there were 
substantial gains. The gains made by 
Negro pupils were greater than those 
made by whites. 


2. There is evidence that some of 
this improvement can be attributed to 
increased motivation on the part of 
the Negro pupils and teachers and to 
a lesser extent on the part of white 
teachers in integrated schools. 


This study attempted a determina- 
tion only of the immediate effects of 
integration on achievement since it is 
obvious that the evaluation of the ulti- 
mate outcomes must await the passage 
of a longer period of time. It did, how- 
ever, proceed on the assumption that it 
is during the initial stage of integra- 
tion that a change in motivation would 
be most apparent. 

While the changes in_ scholastic 
achievement for white pupils were small, 
the fact that all of them which were 
statistically significant at the five per 
cent or better level were positive in di- 
rection is important. That the size of 
the gains for Negro pupils was consid- 
erably greater further bears out the 
hypothesis that motivation was a fac- 
tor in these gains and thus reenforces 
the findings produced by the interviews 
with teachers and students. 

Perhaps the safest generalization that 
can be drawn from the study is that 
for the period of time considered, inte- 
gration need not adversely affect the 
scholastic achievement of white pupils 
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and it can favorably affect that of the 
Negro pupils. The study, therefore, of- 
fers reassurance to those who fear that 
the immediate effect of integration must 
automatically lower the level of achieve- 
ment. One reservation needs to be point- 
ed out and that is to the effect that for 
this motivation to become operative 


|perhaps a certain climate of feeling is 
| required. Certainly in Louisville the 
\climate was favorable to a successful in. 
tial step in school integration, although 
it was not ideal. Whether or not the 
same degree of motivation would take 
place in a less favorable climate is as 
yet an unanswered question. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


A Blow for African Liberty* 


The armed rebellion of a group of 
Africans in the Protectorate of Nyasa- 
land, British Central Africa, under the 
leadership of a Christian native preacher, 
and its suppression by the local British 
governmental forces were the precise 
events upon which this book is based. 
The uprising, together with its crushing, 
was of very brief duration. Of the ten 
chapters that constitute the book, only 
one (Chapter vi) is allotted to the re- 
porting of the detailed occurrences. The 
nature and quantity of the events are 
indicated and summarized in the fol- 
lowing sentences (p. 267): 


JOHN CHILEMBWE’S conspiracy 
flared into revolt on Saturday evening, 
23 January 1915; it was extinguished 
less than a fortnight later, on 3 February, 
when his body was found by Government 
troops. In this short period Chilembwe’s 
forces had killed three Europeans and 
seriously wounded two others. His fol- 
lowing had broken up quickly, and no 
other Africans inside the Protectorate 
came to his support. For a rebellion 
against foreign rule, it had been, on the 
face of it, singularly ineffective. But . . . 
it was the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of Chilembwe’s movement which 
gave it significance. 


It is estimated (p. 496) that the num- 
ber of Chilembwe’s people killed did not 
exceed fifty. This number included 
Chilembwe himself, his chief lieuten- 
ants, and various of his followers who 
were captured. Some Africans lost 
their lives while fighting on the side of 
the Government or defending their 
European masters. 

In order “to bring out the full quali- 





*George Shepperson and Thomas Price, Jn- 
dependent African: John Chilembwe and the 
Origins, Setting and Significance of the Nyasa- 
land Native Rising of 1915. Edinburgh: The 
University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 564. 


ties of the story, and to demonstrate 
that the Native Rising in the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate of 1915 was the end- 
product, not of a short sequence of 
events, but of a long train of causes 
going back many years” (p. 5), Shep- 
person and Price present at some length 
their research into its background and 
into the web of relations that involved 
the Africans and the European settlers 
and missionaries. They analyze it in 
the perspective of other outbreaks in 
Central and Southern Africa and re- 
gard it as “the first Central African 
resistance to European control which 
looked to the future, not to the past, 
and which did not assume that tribal 
potentates . . . would head the new 
state” (p. 409). Its special quality was 
its orientation toward the establishment 
of a nation rather than restoration of 
a tribal system the foundation of which 
had been undermined by European ex- 
pansion. Unlike others who had “re- 
volted against the whole new and alien 
system of European rule,” Chilembwe 
“was protesting forcibly as a last resort, 
against those features only which seem- 
ed to him a betrayal of the promise of 
the first European emissaries, that the 
Africans who accepted their training and 
direction would enjoy the fruits of civi- 
lization which were displayed in every- 
day European life” (p. 421). “He 
wanted to break the European monoply 
of the power, wealth, and dignity which 
their culture conferred, not to reject that 
way of life” (p. 429). Shepperson and 
Price, therefore, assign Chilembwe’s 
movement a special place in the history 
of African nationalism and connect it 
with the history of the Negro’s strug- 
gle in America, where Chilembwe had 
traveled and received his education. 
Chilembwe’s uprising, small as_ its 
scale of activity was, may be looked at 
in the perspective of the natural his- 
tory of indigenous peoples’ reaction to 
the impact of European expansion on 
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their lives. The general cycle of this 
history involves the following stages: 
(a) The arrival of missionaries, traders, 
and settlers in the land of the native 
people; (b) the economic and political 
subjection of the people to European 
control and exploitation and the intro- 
duction of European standards and val- 
ues, which the indigenous people ac- 
cept but from the full enjoyment of 
which they are effectively excluded; and 
(c) the development of some form of 
nationalistic spirit among the native 
people, as a result of the frustration pro- 
duced by the conflict between ideals and 
practices. John Chilembwe had been 
inculcated with European and Christian 
moral and material values by the mis- 
sionaries, some, if not all, of whom were 
sincere in their intentions and even 
spoke of the ultimate goal of “Africa for 
the Africans.” Among these mission- 
aries was Joseph Booth, with whom 
Chilembwe early came into contact and 
who was for many years his sponsor 
and tutor. 

Considering the present-day situation 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, this book is quite timely, and 
on the level of scholarship it is a val- 
uable contribution to modern African 
history. 


MarK HANNA WATKINS 


Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology 
Howard University 


The UnCivil War* 


This well-written work, based on thor- 
oughness of research in local history 
and careful analysis, fills an important 
gap. For although local historians of 
the District of Columbia have devoted 
their attention to earlier and _ later 
periods, very little has been written 
about the Reconstruction period. 

This story of the District of Columbia, 
from the time Andrew Johnson became 
President to the Hayes-Tilden election 
and its aftermath of troop withdrawal 





*James H. Whyte, The UnCivil WVar—Wash- 
ington During the Reconstruction, 1865-1878. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1958. Pp. 


from the South, presents the question 
of local suffrage with special emphasis 
upon Negro suffrage. The author gives 
an interesting account of national poli- 
tics during this era and the relation. 
ship of local suffrage to the national is- 
sues of the period. 

Splendid accounts of the activities and 
contributions of Governor Alexander 
Shepherd, Senator Roscoe Conkling, and 
Secretary of State Hamilton Fish are 
given. Governor Shepherd, as a colorful 
local figure, is given credit for chang- 
ing Washington from an unkempt town 
to a beautiful city. In spite of this, 
much scandal surrounded the city plan- 
ning of the Governor. Mr. Whyte ex- 
ploited the newspaper accounts and pub- 
lic documents concerning this issue and 
revealed the details of his findings gen- 
erously. 

A portrayal of the social life of Wash- 
ington and many facts concerning early 
experiments in desegregation are dis- 
cussed. As a matter of fact, the result 
of these experiments is referred to as 
the “uncivil war” in which the Negroes 
at first made significant gains. 

In May 1953 the Supreme Court up- 
held in the Thompson Restaurant Case 
ordinances forbidding racial discrimi- 
nation in public places passed in 1872 
by the Territorial Legislature of the 
District. These laws were considered 
dead letters because they had been in- 
effective for many years. The same de- 
cision gave renewed impetus to the 
movement for District home rule. 

There is real value in this splendid 
account of post bellum Washington and 
the light it sheds on issues which deep- 
ly concern District residents today. 


LorRAINE A. WILLIAMS 


Department of Social Sciences 
Howard University 


Giants Lived in Those Days* 


This book comes at a time when a 
re-examination of the abolitionist move- 


*Laureen White, Giants Lived in Those 
Days. New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 188. 
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ment and the personalities who contrib- 
uted to it is especially significant. 

The author gives a short biography of 
Benjamin Lundy, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, John Brown and 
Charles Sumner. These biographies in- 
clude interesting facts concerning their 
early lives, their work, their contribu- 
tions to the abolitionist movement, and 
some references from their writings. 

This reviewer has great respect for 
these individuals who had strong convic- 
tions and the courage to support an un- 
popular cause. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the author glorifies these abolition- 
ists to such an extent until his evalua- 
tion in some instances becomes unschol- 
arly. His treatment of John Brown’s 
contributions to the movement provides 
an example of this. 

Much of the material presented has 
been done before, however, it is of value 
to emphasize this movement in light of 
present day events. 


Lorraine A. WILLIAMS 


Beachcombers of the 
African Jungle* 


The field of the sociology of art and 
literature has been one of the most ne- 
glected fields, although the American 
sociologist is fully aware that the novel 
and the biographical and autobiographi- 
cal studies can contribute much to the 
insight of social processes. Sholomir’s 
record of his travels certainly belongs 
to this category. It records his adven- 
tures (and of his girl-friend) while 
walking from Johannesburg to Cairo. 
We find here some exciting passages 
dealing with anthropology, folklore and 
danger, touching upon four-foot pyg- 
mies, seven-foot Watsis, columns of 
deadly safari ants, herds of elephants 
and tribes of friendly cannibals, or 
South African gypsies. Along the way 
we learn also how these two modern 
jungle “beachcombers” learned to rel- 
ish worms (a pygmy delicacy) and 





*Jack Sholomir, Beachcombers of the Afri- 
can Jungle. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 
1958. 


picked up some useful trickery from 
their gypsy hosts. There are numerous, 
not too good, photographs included 
here, often supporting their claims to 
the exciting incidents. 


JosePpH S. Roucek 


Department of Political Science 
and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


The Intruder* 


Had the title not been used before, 
Charles Beaumont’s novel might well 
have been called “An American Trag- 
edy,” for The Intruder encompasses the 
most poignant tragedy of our times: the 
suffering entailed in the efforts of the 
white and dark races to live side by side. 

This particular work deals with only 
one of those efforts—the problem of 
school integration. The situation is the 
all too-familiar one—a small Southern 
community firmly committed to segre- 
gation, but essentially law-abiding and 
therefore prepared to enter slowly upon 
the sociological experiment—the intrud- 
er, a rabble-rouser, a sex deviate, an 
egomaniac, able temporarily to sway the 
community from its proposed course— 
the newspaper editor with the courage 
of his convictions—the Negro pupils, 
calm, poised, dignified—the newspaper 
owner who becomes the willing and 
finally eager tool of the intruder. 

The plot follows its only possible 
course. Fear and hatred are slowly and 
subtly built up in the community. They 
are demonstrated first by an unprovoked 
attack upon a Negro family driving 
through the town, an attack which 
promptly follows an _ inflammatory 
speech of the intruder. Next come the 
demands made upon the school prin- 
cipal through the medium of mob pres- 
sure, the incitement of the teen-agers, 
the bombing of a church, and finally 
a framed charge of attempted rape 
against the boy who is the leader of the 
Negro students. A very plebeian but 


*Charles Beaumont, The Intruder. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959, Pp. 320. 
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very assured deus ex machina disproves 
the charge and thoroughly discredits 
and demoralizes the intruder. 

Through the violence and hatred move 
the characters whose tragedy this really 
is. The high school principal points 
one group of them out to one of his 
teachers: “If it were only the bigots 
and the fools we had to contend with, 
we'd have no problem. No, it’s the or- 
dinary people, Miss Angoff. It’s our 
own friends, Mrs. Gargan and Mr. Spi- 
vak and Mrs. Seifried, schoolteachers, 
businessmen, politicians . . . Intelligent, 
honest, kind people. They’re the ones 
we're contending with.” 

Side by side with these are the Ne- 
groes who can look at a Klan parade 
and say: “Oh, I just thought, now, 
wouldn’t it be funny if one of them had 
a flat tire along about now! .. . It would 
be something, though, wouldn’t it, El? 
You're riding along and looking fierce 
and ugly and then, BOOM!—a flat. 
Right in the middle of the parade! You 
have to get out and change the tire, 
but look—do you take off the sheet? If 
you don’t, it'll get all soiled: and if you 
do, then everybody sees that you’re the 
little bookkeeper over at the Mill who’s 
afraid of his boss. . . . Honey, you got 
a box of carpet tacks around this place? 
Elbert and I’re going to wipe out the 
Ku Klux Klan!” 

Or there is Joey, the leader of the 
Negro pupils, son of Charlotte Green, 
an intelligent, well-educated woman who 
is in the forefront of the fight for in- 
tegration. Joey, looking at his mother, 
thinks: “You'll send me off to school 
tomorrow, and if I come home with my 
throat cut, you'll be sorry but you won’t 
let up, you won’t stop fighting. Noth- 
ing changes, Ma. There’s a big white 
wall between you and what you want, 
always has been, always will be. You 
can beat your head against it, but that 
wall won’t crack.” 

These are the true sufferers of the 
tragedy, sufferers living today in every 
community, North and South. Charles 
Beaumont has given them to us in a 
story which is swift-moving in its pace, 
tense and exciting, and under it all chal- 


lenging. The conscience of America 
must ask itself, “Given a similar set of 
circumstances, what would happen in 
my community?” But perhaps there is 
an even more fundamental question to 
be posed to, and answered by, the men 
and women who write of such events, 
whether for press, radio, TV, or movies. 
Do not these intruders thrive on the 
publicity given them? Would not a vol- 
untary bond of silence, especially when 
coupled with the courageous actions of 
honest officials, despoil the Adam Cram- 
ers of this country of their chief reason 
for existence? 


ANNETTE H. Eaton 


Department of Classics 
Howard University 


Labor and the New Deal* 


The editors of this tome have as- 
sembled a group of scholars in the field 
of labor history, assigned each a chap- 
ter relating to the New Deal to develop 
the relationship between the past and 
the present. They seek a pattern aris- 
ing from the 1930’s and 1940’s to ex- 
plain the present day labor institutions. 
Whether the pattern they think they have 
found is a valid one is yet to be proven. 

On the other hand, this tome does 
serve a purpose since it is worthwhile 
for each generation to evaluate history 
in terms of its own day, this book 
should serve a useful purpose both for 
those students who lived through this 
period and to those who will have to 
evaluate it vicariously. 

The tome is divided into some ten 
chapters commencing with a lengthy 
essay by one of the editors followed by 
the second editor and ends with an es- 
say by the late Selig Perlman reviewing 
the New Deal and Labor as a labor his- 
torian. 

This book should be most useful to 
those teaching labor history and to stu- 
dents who are starting out in the field 


*Milton Derber and Edwin Young (eds.) 
Labor and the New Deal. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. 
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so that they can garner the wisdom of 
their elders. 
Herman D. BLocH 
Department of Economics 
Howard University 


Children of the Levee* 


Books are a part of my treasured 
possessions. They are good or bad, 
factual or spurious, enjoyable or irk- 
some, informative or trite. This one I 
classify as irksome. 

I read and having read I realized the 
title was most deceptive, for the twelve 
characters described were not children 
at all, but mature people. 

The years following the Civil War, 
sometimes called “The Tragic Era” de- 
picted an entire nation in a state of 
disorganization, desocialized and almost 
denuded of its traditional culture. The 
newly emancipated slaves presented ma- 
jor problems in every section of the 
country, and Cincinnati consequently 
was no exception. 

Hearn’s twelve subjects, “The Sav- 
age,” “The Drunk,” “The Guardian of 
the Levee Iligitimates,” “The Voodo,” 
etc., in their compilation into a book 
presents the unfortunate life of the levee 
people (roustabouts as he calls them) 
with undue emphasis upon their immor- 
ality, their squalor and their superstitu- 
tions. His editorials of the roustabouts 
discuss little diversification in the char- 
acter of these people. Perhaps “Ole 
Man Pickett” and “Auntie Porter” are 
the only exceptions. Sarcastically Hearn 
describes the old man as “the hero and 
chief proprietor of that fashionable 
boulevard known as Sausage Row,” 
while at the same time he depicts his 
ranches as dens of iniquity. Auntie 
Porter who lives “in the lowliest and 
most ancient” of an “inky-colored 
frame” in the rear of a building where 
the “ground is yellow and soft, and 
the noisome air black with flies” sup- 
ports the illegitimates of the levee. This 


*Lafcadio Hearn, Children of the Levee, 
(Ed. by O. W. Frost). Kentucky: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1957, Pp. 


ageless one with the very ugly face al- 
ways shows her “motherly smile” to all 
the little ones who are in her charge. 
She is the only one of the twelve sub- 
jects Hearn wrote about with any de- 
gree of appreciation for “Auntie Por- 
ter’s” kindness, sympathy and love 
amidst the immorality, violence and 
hate in which she lived. 

The book in its entirety is not one 
to be used for reading enjoyment or as 
a source of information. I question the 
factual value of Dr. Ball’s statement in 
the introduction “. . . Hearn’s sketches 
are just about the only picture we have 
of Negro life in a border city in the 
post-Civil-War period.” Today there 
are many students and _ researchers 
among all races on the “Negro,” many 
accepted contributions such as books, 
histories, articles, editorials, biogra- 
phies, and literary works. Certainly from 
these there could be found authentic 
material on all phases of Negro life. 

Hearn’s inferiority complex caused by 
physical handicaps was probably the 
reason for the absence of levee types 
who were moral, clean and who lived 
in respectable locations. It could be 
that I am not seeing these editorials of 
Hearn “as an invaluable record of cus- 
toms, folkways, and family organization 
of the urban Negro,” because that era 
in American history was a trying time 
for a once enslaved race just as it was 
similarily so for the Colonials in the 
post Revolutionary period. 

I can truthfully say that Hearn’s 
style of writing was “plain,” “easy to 
read” and most “descriptive.” As an 
editor of today he would have ranked 
with the best. The book itself was read 
without effort and much credit can be 
given to Dr. Ball for his introduction 
which is stimulating and informative, 
yet two questions are foremost in my 
mind, “Are Hearn’s editorials vitupera- 
tive”? and, “What is the factual value 
of them”? 


Lituian S. LEwIs 


Department of History 
Public Schools 
Washington, D. C. 
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A History of Chinese Literature* 


Originally published in 1923, A His- 
tory of Chinese Literature, by the late 
Professor Herbert A. Giles (1845-1935) 
of Cambridge University, was a pioneer 
effort to introduce to the English-speak- 
ing world the rich storehouse of Chinese 
literature and Chinese thought. In chro- 
nological order, it introduces the best- 
known authors and writings of each 
period of China’s long history beginning 
from the days of Confucius to the twen- 
tieth century. 

The reader is presented with a pano- 
ramic view of Chinese thought and lit- 
erature comprising philosophy, histor- 
ical works, encycopedias, prose, poetry, 
drama, fiction, and samples of wit and 
humor. The description of each author 
and writing is enriched by direct quo- 
tations, most of which are translated 
from Chinese texts by the author. 

The chapters on poetry and drama 
contain more extensive translations 
from original texts and will probably 
enable the reader to capture more readi- 
ly the flavor and spirit of Chinese litera- 
ture, while some of the other chapters 
tend to be too brief and encyclopedic. 
The book, therefore, is useful for the 
general reader rather than for the 
scholar or one who has already studied 
Chinese literature. Since the publica- 
tion of Professor Giles’ pioneering work, 
other authors have made important and 
scholarly contributions to the study and 
appreciation of Chinese thought and lit- 
erature, but A History of Chinese Lit- 
erature still remains one of the best in- 
troductory books to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the range and variety of Chinese 
thought and literature through the cen- 
turies. 


THEODORE H. E. CHEN 


Professor of Asiatic Studies 
University of Southern California 


The Illusion of Immortality* 


“If a man die, will he live again?” 
must be one of the very oldest philosop- 


*Herbert A. Giles, A History of Chinese 





hical questions. Its importance is such 
that, for many people, any system of 
philosophy must stand or fall upon the 
answer it gives to this ultimate human 
concern. And the answer thus con- 
structed will very likely exert consider. 
able influence on either one’s beliefs 
about or attitudes toward numerous cir- 
cumstances and situations in the nat- 
ural world. In this book a well-known 
humanist presents a lucid and keenly 
analytical discussion of this perplex. 
ing problem. 

In all too many discussions of im- 
mortality the issue is resolved on the 
basis of speculative assumptions and 
generalities that are not subject to any 
kind of experimental test. But, con- 
trariwise, it is often asserted that this 
question is one upon which reflection 
is futile, for the question is one of fact, 
and as such is an issue to which only 
empirical evidence can be relevant. This 
wide divergence of positions should not 
be unexpected. When formulated un- 
critically, the question harbors a host 
of puzzling ambiguities and vague as- 
sumptions. An important, though fre- 
quently unsatisfied, prerequisite for any 
intelligent consideration of it is the clari- 
fication of issues. Clarification requires 
that the ambiguities be removed and the 
assumptions be made explicit. Lamont’s 
discusion of immortality satisfies this 
prerequisite. 

For Lamont the fundamental issue is 
the relationship between body or the 
physical organism on the one hand and 
personality or soul on the other. What 
sort of relationship exists between the 
physical body and the personality? Is 
the relationship between body and per- 
sonality so close and fundamental that 
they constitute an indissoluble unity, 
or is it so loose and unessential that 
the personality can be considered a 
separable and independent entity which 
is able in the final analysis to function 


Literature. New York: Grove Press, 1958, Pp. 


*Corliss Lamont, The Illusion of Immor- 
tality. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. 303. 
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without the body? Basically, the is- 
sue is that of a monistic versus a dual- 


istic psychology. 


The resolution of this issue is sought 
through an appeal to the sciences. La- 
mont reviews the materials of biology, 
psychology, and medicine and concludes 
that psychological dualism must be re- 
jected. Empirical evidence on the mind- 
body problem builds up a compelling 
verdict in support of the pervasive unity 
of body and personality. Psychology, 
in particular, offers a preponderance of 
data on this point. Lamont notes that 
the view in psychology which claims a 
monistic relation between body and per- 
sonality has the standing of a psycho- 
logical law, and contends that this view 
makes untenable any theory of survival 
of the personality after death of the 
body. The argument is only one of 
probability, but it is as strong as those 
upon which most scientific conclusions 
are based. In short, the verdict of 
science amounts to an implicit denial of 
human immortality. 


Lamont considers as an important as- 
pect of the problem of immortality the 
issue of man’s attitude toward death 
during the course of his life, and the 
role of this attitude in shaping the di- 
rection of his activity. In his careful 
and systematic examination of argu- 
ments that support a belief in human 
immortality, he renders explicit basic 
premises and assumptions required for 
those arguments. Then he demonstrates 
the consequences for our social attitudes 
that follow from the acceptance of those 
premises and assumptions. The reader 
is reminded of the socially and morally 
harmful effects of substituting a prac- 
tical preoccupation with another world 
for an active interest in this one. As a 
humanist, Lamont places the destiny of 
man within the broad limits of the nat- 
ural world. He maintains that man 
would be better prepared to get on with 
the main business of living without dis- 
tractions by either fear or hope of in- 
dividual immortality. For the main 
business is to live abundantly here and 
now, to enrich and to ennoble human 


life, and to try to achieve the highest 
and happiest human welfare. 


Winston MCALLISTER 


Department of Philosophy 
Howard University 


Make Free* 


Make Free by William Breyfogle is a 
story of the Underground Railroad in 
the United States. While the number 
of books on American History in gen- 
eral is legion, the Underground Rail- 
road receives scant attention in the ma- 
jority of them. Even histories of the 
Negro in American life devote only a 
few pages to this phenomenon in hu- 
man experience. It is natural, there- 
fore, for students of Negro life to wel- 
come each treatise on this subject. 

According to the author the words, 
“make free,” found a place in the vo- 
cabulary of the slave soon after the 
United States became an independent 
nation. It was the common term for 
escaping—‘“the password to freedom.” 
The “connotation was that the slaves 
were running not merely away from 
something evil but toward something 
honorable and good.” 

Breyfogle’s production indicates ex- 
tensive research in the field although he 
has not conformed strictly to the canons 
of history. In fact, he deems it impos- 
sible “to reconstruct the Underground 
Railroad without some use of informed 
imagination. . . There are facts enough, 
but seldom a complete set of facts for 
any one escape.” 

The Underground Railroad was not 
a railroad at all, but an illegal, idealistic 
and improvised system by which several 
thousand slaves escaped from the South 
to the Northern states and Canada. Since 
secrecy was essential to its success the 
Underground Railroad, with its nu- 
merous conductors and station-keepers, 
was neither formally chartered nor or- 
ganized. Thousands of persons believ- 
ing in human justice and fair play gave 





*William Breyfogle, Make Free. Philadel- 
phia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 287. 
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of their time and their meager funds, 
shared their homes, planned wise modes 
and routes of transportation, and sacri- 
ficed their lives, in several instances, in 
order to assist slaves in their search for 
freedom. 

With apt phrases and descriptive char- 
acterizations, the author relates this ab- 
sorbing story of courage, fortitude, and 
heroism on the part of Negroes, North- 
erners, and Southerners. Nevertheless, 
the discursive and episodic method that 
Mr. Breyfogle uses keeps one from hav- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the op- 
erations of the Underground Railroad. 
After portraying the conditions of the 
time in the first two chapters, the au- 
thor gives two chapters to the activities 
of the underground in Ohio and one to 
the abolitionists of New England. While 
this reviewer concurs in this emphasis 
she thinks that efforts in other areas, 
notably New York and Pennsylvania, 
should be chronicled similarly. 

In the sections treating national poli- 
tics and the deep South, certain features 
of the narrative deal with peripheral 
topics. For example, Chapter 7 desig- 
nated “The Great Issue” promises to 
focus attention upon the problem that 
was dividing the nation. Appearing to 
lean upon John Quincy Adams’ diary 
as his source, the author after four 
pages stresses Adams’ political career. 
A similar weakness is revealed in Chap- 
ter 10. Instead of furnishing a graphic 
account of the South in a chapter styled 
“The South As It Was,” Olmsted’s The 
Cotton Kingdom and Helper’s The Im- 
pending Crisis of the South are reviewed. 

The volume has a rather selective 
bibliography although Henrietta Buck- 
master’s more synoptic presentation of 
the Underground Railroad, Let My Peo- 
ple Go, is not mentioned. Missing also 
are research articles of historical quar- 
terlies. For over half a century Profes- 
sor Wilbur H. Siebert has been recog- 
nized as the outstanding authority on 
the Underground Railroad. Fortunately 
this work reflects the use of his The 
Mysteries of Ohio’s Underground Rail- 
roads, which appeared subsequent to the 
publication of Let My People Go. 





With lucid style Breyfogle has inter. 
preted the réles of certain national fig. 
ures in the slavery controversy. More- 
over, he has etched vivid sketches of 
those heroic persons who dedicated their 
lives to a cause and received as their re- 
ward the satisfaction that comes from 
helping the downtrodden. Herein lies 
the strength of Make Free. 


Sabie D. St. CLair 


Department of History 
D.C. Teachers College 


Story of Reconstruction* 


This is one of the volumes in the 
“Mainstream of America Series” that 
contains such works as The Land They 
Fought For by Clifford Dowdey, This 
Hallowed Ground by Bruce Catton, and 
The Lonesome Road by Saunders Red- 
ding. The volumes are understandably 
uneven in quality, but they have in com- 
mon a lively, sometimes racy literary 
style that persists even in the treatment 
of the most tedious historical problems. 
At times it appears that this lively qual- 
ity is maintained at the sacrifice of ac- 
curacy and that generalizations are 
reached through the rather exhaustive 
examination of a few engaging person- 
alities or a few exciting events. The 
Reconstruction is one of the most com- 
plicated, emotion-laden periods in our 
history, and Mr. Carter’s telling of it 
conforms to the salient characteristics of 
the other volumes in the series. 

The author, whose novels, historical 
writings, and editorials in the Delta 
Democrat have won for him national 
recognition, including a Pulitzer prize, 
knows his way around in his beloved 
South. He is familiar with the history of 
the region as well as the whims and pre- 
dilections of its people. He is aware, 
moreover, of the relationship between 
past events and present problems in the 
South. He is sympathetic but not entirely 
uncritical; and if he is sparing in his 
strictures, he is nevertheless mindful that 


*Hodding Carter, The Angry Scar; The 
Story of Reconstruction. Garden City: Double- 
day and Company, 1959. Pp. 425. 
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the South is “many-faceted and some- 
times contradictory.” 

Mr. Carter’s story of Reconstruction is 
essentially the story of Radical Recon- 
struction that began in 1867. The scant 
attention he gives to the two crucial 
years immediately following the Civil 
War is almost wholly for the purpose of 
justifying the course of action the former 
Confederate whites took when the federal 
government intervened. He says that the 
Black Codes were so “short-lived that 
they served only to threaten rather than 
to punish,” but it is fairly clear that they 
were the foundation on which the South 
hoped to rebuild its social and economic 
order for an indefinite period. If the 
Codes were a reckless defiance of the 
victorious Union, Mr. Carter asserts, it 
was because the white Southerners, who 
had complete control of their own gov- 
ernments, “did not realize how fixed was 
the Radicals’ determination that the Ne- 
gro should have full civil rights.” He 
should have added that it was also be- 
cause whites were determined to win by 
legislation and coercion what they had 
failed to secure in battle. 

The author gives little attention to the 
attacks of the former Confederates on 
Negroes long before Radical Reconstruc- 
tion began. He minimizes the efforts of 
northern teachers who went South to help 
educate the freedmen by calling them 
a “hodgepodge of inexperienced ideal- 
ists, professional, mostly young educa- 
tors, Christian zealots, and political 
ragamuffins.” The story is well known of 
the barbaric burning of many of the 
freedmen’s schools by white Southerners 
who were determined to keep Negroes in 
ignorance. The story is also known of the 
heartless ostracism and violence com- 
mitted on those Northern teachers whose 
only crime was their desire to train 
Negroes for the responsibilities of free- 
dom and citizenship. It has been told by 
Henry Swint in his Northern Teachers in 
the South, which is listed in Mr. Carter’s 
bibliography. 


The account of the Radical period is 
not essentially different from the one 
that has appeared in the “standard” his- 
tories of the period. It is the account of 
the control of corrupt Reconstruction 
governments by Negroes, carpetbaggers, 
and scalawags, with the Klan rising to 
give counter-attack to the Loyal Leagues, 
the black militia, and the Negro equality 
movement. It is enlivened by sketches of 
the careers of outstanding Negroes and 
whites in the Radical group. Since they 
can hardly be regarded as representa- 
tive, a few if any valid generalizations 
can be drawn from them. One of them, 
Franklin Moses, was presented as an ex- 
ample of Southern whites who became 
scalawags because they were morally 
weak. Another, General James Long- 
street, was held up as representative of 
those who were confused. The career of 
the carpetbagger Albert Morgan was de- 
scribed apparently because he married 
a woman with Negro blood, to the horror 
of white Mississippians. 

The author felt free to make a number 
of unsupported assertions and generali- 
zations. Among them were his claims 
that many Negroes dropped out of 
school once the novelty had worn off, 
that the Negro teacher “lorded it over 
the artisan,” and that the Memphis 
Weekly Planet, the Nashville Weekly 
Pilot, and the Missionary Record, all 
Negro publications, “assiduously culti- 
vated the field of racial discord.” One 
would have welcomed the author’s sup- 
port of these generalizations by an even 
limited amount of evidence. The Angry 
Scar is not just another story of the Re- 
construction, for it is sensitive, subtle, 
and sophisticated. It is, however, severe- 
ly limited not only by the pattern of the 
series for which it was written but also 
by the author’s loyalties that remain 
stronger than his scholarship. 


Joun Hore FRANKLIN, Head 


Department of History 
Brooklyn College 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: The Constitutional Status of the ‘“‘Colored Youth”’ 
Provision in State Charters for Private Negro Colleges 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON 


Instructor in Political Science, Tuskegee Institute 


ITH THE CONSIDERABLE FOCUS RE- 

CENTLY ON DESEGRATION IN SCHOOLS, 
there appears to be a minimum of at- 
tention to one particular aspect of the 
problem: the possibility of entrance by 
white students into previously all-Ne- 
gro, private colleges. In some instances, 
only a state charter stands between a 
white applicant and his enrollment in a 
private Negro college. In 1955, one 
observer wrote: 


In connection with this whole movement 
in time from segregation to integration 
in higher education, it is pertinent to 
observe in passing that in anticipation 
of the Supreme Court’s decision, all 
the member colleges of the UNCF 
(United Negro College Fund) have al- 
ready taken steps to liberalize their 
charters.” 


The fact is that the process is not com- 
pleted. This paper is an examination 
of the constitutionality of the state char- 
ter authorizing the operation of the 
school, which, likewise, stipulates that 
the institution shall provide training for 
“Colored youth.”? 


1William J. Trent, Jr., “Cooperative Fund 
Raising for Higher Education,” The Journal 
of Negro Education, 24: 15, Winter 1955. 

2The charter from the state of Alabama to 
Tuskegee Institute reads, in part: “Section 2. 
Be it further enacted that the purposes of 
said Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute shall be as follows: For the instruction 
of colored teachers and youth in the various 
common academic and collegiate branches. . .” 


The problems presented are apparent, 
and the solutions could have incalcu- 
lable value for the future service and 
usefulness of the school. One writer has 
said: 

There is no good reason to expect a 

wholesale movement of white students 

into Negro colleges except in a few 
unusual situations. A very gradual in- 
crease in the enrollment of white stu- 
dents in such colleges is to be expected 
as the white institutions become inte- 
grated and few symbols of racial exclu- 
siveness remain, but there will remain 
for many years in the white man’s think- 
ing a malaise at the thought of attending 
a “Negro” college.* 


The problem, however, becomes espe- 
cially real and immediate at those Ne- 
gro institutions offering advanced, pro- 
fessional or specialized training. The 
School of Veterinary Medicine of Tus- 
kegee Institute offers a case in point. 
That School has rejected at least two 
ayplications from white applicants be- 
cause of the provision in the charter 
restricting training to “Colored youth.” 
A number of inquiries from white stu- 
dents requesting application forms are 
received annually. The presumption is 
reasonable that the Negro institution, 
administratively, has no objection to ad- 
mission of white students. So the situa- 


3Guy B. Johnson, “Desegregation and the 
Future of the Negro College: A Critical Sum- 
mary,” The Journal of Negro Education, 27: 
430, Summer 1958. 
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tion is not one of a private organiza- 
tion attempting to seek refuge in the 
state law. 

Private Negro colleges were born of a 
segregated system; they grew to matur- 
ity within that system, and, now, they 
must adapt to a new environment, re- 
quiring a broadened perspective. The 
importance of the issue is clear. What 
can be done about it? The institution 
has two alternatives: (1) it could ap- 
peal to the state for revision of the 
charter, or (2) it could test the federal 
constitutionality of the “Colored youth” 
provision. Whether a given Southern 
state would grant the charter revision in 
a particular instance is speculative. It 
is known, however, that several South- 
ern, private Negro colleges have had 
their charters revised, and they are now 
admitting white students to their class- 
rooms. 

What is the federal constitutional sta- 
tus of such charter provisions? There 
are two approaches: (1) the designa- 
tion of race by the state is unconsti- 
tutional action within the meaning of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and (2) 
the provisions are unenforceable by the 
state judicial systems. 


STaTE LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The United States Supreme Court has 
built extensive case authority holding 
that the Fourteenth Amendment prohib- 
its the states from enacting any racially 
discriminatory laws. The focus is that 
clause in the Amendment which reads: 


. nor (shall any state) deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The majority opinion in the Civil Rights 

Cases* of 1883 is normally referred to 

as a starting point in discussing the con- 

cept of “state-action.” This is one of 
the signal decisions in American con- 
stitutional law. The Court clearly stat- 
ed that the Fourteenth Amendment ad- 
dressed itself to affirmative acts of the 
states, not to those of private individuals. 
Mr. Justice Bradley stated: “Positive 


4Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 3 (1883). 


rights and privileges are undoubtedly 
secured by the Fourteenth Amendment; 
but they are secured by way of pro- 
hibition against state laws and state 
proceedings affecting those rights and 
privileges....”5 He further indicated 
that the act of discrimination had to be 
“sanctioned in some way by the state,” 
or be “done under state authority” be- 
fore it could be invalidated. There is 
argument that Justice Bradley interpret- 
ed the language of the Fourteenth 
Amendment too narrowly, so as to ex- 
clude private action. This paper shall 
deal with that aspect in the next sec- 
tion. Suffice it to say, the act of char- 
tering an institution and _ stipulating 
within that charter that the facilities 
shall be for the use of one race is suf- 
ficient to come within Bradley’s defini- 
tion, narrow though it may be. That 
state and municipal legislation and or- 
dinances have cosistently been subjected 
to this test is well known. 

Perhaps one of the better known in- 
stances involving invalidation of state 
racial statutes deals with the Texas 
“white” primaries. Texas adopted a 
statute prohibiting Negroes from par- 
ticipating in Democratic primary elec- 
tions. A Negro dentist brought an ac- 
tion for damages against the judges of 
elections for refusing him permission to 
vote, alleging the state law to be a viola- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment.® The 
United States Supreme Court invalidat- 
ed the statute, with Mr. Justice Holmes 
writing the opinion for a unanimous 
court. Holmes did not think it neces- 
sary to consider the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, because the state statute was a 
“direct and obvious infringement of the 
Fourteenth.” He wrote: 


States may do a good deal of classifica- 
tion that is hard to believe rational, but 
there are limits, and it is too clear for 
extended argument that color cannot be 
made the basis of a statutory classifica- 
tion affecting the right set up in this 
case.” 


5/bid., p. 11. 

6Nixon v. Herndon, et al., 273 U. S. 536 
(1927). 

TJbid., p. 541. 
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The “right set up” in that case was vot- 
ing, but the rule has far wider applica- 
tion. 

In Buchanan v. Warley,’ a unanimous 
Supreme Court declared unconstitution- 
al the provision of a Louisville ordin- 
ance which denied to Negroes the right 
to occupy houses in blocks in which 
the greater number of houses were oc- 
cupied by white persons. The city or- 
dinance imposed similar restrictions on 
white persons with respect to blocks in 
which the greater number of houses 
were occupied by Negroes. 

Likewise, in Richmond v. Deans,® a 
Negro, barred from occupancy of cer- 
tain property by the terms of an or- 
dinance similar to the Louisville or- 
dinance, sought to enjoin its operation 
on the grounds that it violated his rights 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Court agreed and granted the injunc- 
tion. 

The mere designation of race in 
school charters on the part of the state 
is unconstitutional. The distinguishing 
factor of “charter” rather than “ordi- 
nance” or state “law,” is a distinction 
without a difference. The focus is on 
the act of a state according preference 
to a particular race. Some may feel this 
to be an operation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in reverse. This is far from 
the point. Surely, one would not be 
heard to say that the “equal protection 
of the laws” clause is applicable only to 
instances where Negroes are being dis- 
criminated against. There is the fur- 
ther consideration that continued re- 
fusal to admit students of other races 
on grounds of the state charter pro- 
vision is not only a denial of equal pro- 
tection to the students seeking admis- 
sion, but it is, also, a deprivation to 
the Negro students.’® 


8Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60 (1917) 

®Richmond v. Deans, 281 U. S. 704 (1930). 

10See: McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 339 U. S. 637 (1950), 
and Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629 (1950). 
The Court was heard to say that the inter- 
change of knowledge and ideas at the upper 
levels of education was virtually indispensable 
to advanced training. Such interchange is cer- 
tainly facilitated when students of diverse 


STATE JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT 


In addition to being unconstitutional 
by virtue of having been issued by state 
authorities, it is suggested that the “Col- 
ored youth” provisions are unenforce- 
able by state courts. The argument is 
essentially the same: that which the 
state legislatures cannot enact, neither 
can the state judiciary enforce. The 
state-action concept is applicable in this 
instance, also. If the state courts lend 
their processes to enforce the provisions, 
the state becomes active in a discrim- 
inatory manner. 

The primary authority for this posi- 
tion is found in the 1948 case, Shelley 
v. Kraemer." In that case, an agree- 
ment was entered into by several white 
owners which provided, in part: 


. .. that hereafter no part of said prop- 
erty or any portion thereof shall be, for 
said term of Fifty-years, occupied by 
any person not of the Caucasian race, it 
being intended hereby to restrict the use 
of said property for said period of time 
against the occupancy as owners or 
tenants of any portion of said property 
for resident or other purpose by people 
of the Negro or Mongolian Race.** 


A group of white owners attempted to 
enjoin the sale to Negroes of certain 
property covered by the covenant on the 
grounds that the covenant was valid and 
binding and prohibited such convey- 
ances. Suit was initiated in the state 
courts and came on to be heard by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
That Court held the covenants to be val- 
id as long as the parties thereto volun- 
tarily abided by them, but the state 
courts could not grant the equitable rem- 
edy of injunction to enforce them.’ This 
would amount to state action within the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


backgrounds and cultures are allowed to study 
together. 

11Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1 (1948). 

12Reproduced as part of the majority opin- 
ion in [bid., at p. 5. 

18The Court extended this doctrine in Bar- 
rows v. Jackson, 346 U. S, 244 (1953), to pre- 
clude suits for legal damages resulting from 
breach of the covenants, 
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“That the action of state courts and ju- 
dicial officers in their official capacities 
is to be regarded as action of the state 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, is a proposition which has 
long been established by decisions of 
this Court.”!* The late Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson further contended in the un- 
animous opinion: “We hold that in 
granting judicial enforcement of the re- 
strictive agreements in these cases, the 
states have denied petitioners the equal 
protection of the laws and that, there- 
fore, the action of the state courts can- 
not stand.”!© The Court defined state 
action as the “exertion of state power in 
all forms.” 

The writer is aware of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court’s opinion in re 
Estate of Stephen Girard,'® but that 
case is distinguishable from one involv- 
ing enforcement of a state charter. In 
Girard, Chief Justice Jones relied heav- 
ily on the fact that the plaintiffs in 
Shelley v. Kraemer were denied their 
constitutional rights to the enjoyment of 
property, while in the Girard case, the 
plaintiffs had no constitutional rights to 
enter the school established by a private 
will. The Pennsylvania Court said: “It 
is plain enough from the words of the 
Fourteenth Amendment that it is ‘laws’ 
and not claims under some private testa- 
ment, whereof the Amendment guaran- 
tees everyone equal protection.”"* The 
“Colored youth” provisions in the char- 
ters have the same force and effect as 
laws, inasmuch as they are promulgated 
by the state legislatures with the intent 
to operate as such. The basic distin- 
guishing factor between the Girard case 
and the private Negro colleges with “Col- 
ored youth” provisions is obvious: the 
charter provision is imposed by the 
state, whereas the restriction of Girard 
College to “poor white male orphans” 
was set out in a private will. The 
source of the restriction is important. 

The important point, however, is not 


14334 U. S. 1, 14. 

15]bid., p. 20. 

16Re Estate of Stephen Girard, 138 A. 2d 
844 (1958). 

17] bid. 


to distinguish Girard (as easy as that 
may be), but to meet the problem of 
judicial enforcement presented by that 
case. While it is beneficial to point up 
the factor of source, it should be remem- 
bered that this is not the sole criteria 
for determining if court enforcement 
should be granted. In Shelley v. Kraem- 
er, the source of the racial restriction 
was an agreement between private in- 
dividuals affecting private property. 
Likewise, it is somewhat misleading to 
concentrate entirely on the constitutional 
right to enter. This becomes especially 
revealing when the private agency stands 
ready to grant the right of entry, as 
with the seller in the Shelley case, and 
with private Negro colleges. A more 
conclusive approach can be made by 
being constantly aware that each per- 
son has a right not to be discriminated 
against because of his race by state 
agencies. The “equal protection” lan- 
guage of the Fourteenth Amendment is 
stated in these terms. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court ad- 
monished that all state court enforce- 
ment of racial predilections should not 
be considered denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. That Court went on 
to say that, if such were the case, no 
private testaments having racial desig- 
nations could be enforced, since a state 
court had to probate every will before 
it became valid. A short answer to 
this would be to cite Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., when he said, the 
Fourteenth Amendment “is not a peda- 
gogical requirement of the impractica- 
ble.”!® The problem arises in deciding 
what constitutes a “private” agency. 

The present writer is not contending 
that private rights should be disregard- 
ed. There is no contention that one has 
the right to enter a private home. Cer- 
tainly, private individuals and groups 
may exercise personal, racial biases, but 
the central issue is: at what point will 
these predilections no longer receive the 
protection of state governmental auth- 
ority? It is submitted that where the 


18Dominion Hotel, Inc., vy. State of Arizona, 
249 U. S. 265, 268. 
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racial discrimination is practiced by an 
institution, clothed with a public func- 
tion, existing by governmental author- 
ity (in the form of licenses, charters, 
tax exemptions, etc.) ? and whose doors 
have been opened to a whole segment 
of society excepting a race of people, 
enforcement by the state judicial proc- 
esses becomes repugnant to the Federal 
Constitution, and doctrine of Shelley v. 
Kraemer should be operative. The em- 
phasis is more properly placed on the 
function rather than the performer or 
the source. In using this approach, 
the nature of the operation is given 
dominant consideration: This would 
seem to afford the courts the greatest 
19See Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissenting opin- 
ion in Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 3 at p. 
12, wherein he indicates that private restau- 
rants, hotels and theaters are existing by gov- 
ernmental authority by virtue of state licenses 


to operate. 
20Allison Reppy, Civil Rights in the United 


opportunity for flexibility in reviewing 
each case on its individual merits. It 
would appear to offer the maximum 
safeguard for civil liberties, while, at 
the same time, being mindful of private 
property rights. 

The “Colored youth” provisions have 
no constitutional basis, inasmuch as 
they are (1) stipulations of race by state 
legislatures, and (2) racial “covenants” 
covering a function of sufficient public 
concern to which the state courts can- 
not lend their equitable or legal proces- 
ses. These provisions illustrate the 
prohibited state action about which the 
Supreme Court spoke in 1883 and con- 
tinuously disallowed in a series of cases 
culminating in its 1948 decision. 


States, (New York: Central Book Company, 
1951) p. 174. The author puts forth this 
position in his analysis of the Supreme Court’s 
invalidation of “private” clubs conducting pri- 
mary elections exclusively for white citizens. 








Section B: Integration’s Delay and Frustration Tolerance 


WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 


Director, Division of Teacher Education, Hampton Institute 


ON May 31, 1954, THE SUPREME 

CourT OF THE UNITED STATES DE- 
CLARED “that in the field of public edu- 
cation the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal. 
. . . the courts will require that the de- 
fendants make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance. . . . ” Now 
mere than almost five years after this 
ruling, the “defendants”—the defenders 
of racially segregated schools in the 
South—have made neither a prompt nor 
a reasonable start toward full compli- 
ance. When the Court handed down its 
decision, not even the most optimistic 
among us felt that integration was at 
hand or just around the corner, but 
even the most pessimistic little dreamed 
that it was so far off. And now, with 
the infallibility of hindsight, we see what 
we could not have possibly anticipated 
four years ago. For who had the pro- 
phetic vision to foresee the emergence of 
the South’s frighteningly successful 
massive resistance movement against 
the prompt implementation of the law 
of the land? And even the metamor- 
phic “passive resistance” movement, 
which has supplanted massive resistance 
in the wake of more recent court de- 
cisions, threatens with an evil potential 
that cannot be taken lightly. 

On January 19, 1959, another blow 
was struck for democracy in education 
in the South, when the courts declared 
unconstitutional the chief weapon of 
massive resistance — the closing of 
schools which had been ordered inte- 
grated. In the following month twenty- 
one Negro children were admitted to 
formerly all-white schools in Norfolk 
and Arlington, Virginia, and a subse- 
quent refusal of the appeals court to 
stay integration sent nine more Negroes 


to desegregated schools in Alexandria 
during the current year. Add five Ne- 
gro pupils who are attending desegre- 
gated schools in North Carolina and a 
handful in Texas and Tennessee and you 
have the sum total of integration’s prog- 
ress after five years.” Although we have 
before us these examples of limited in- 
tegration, we cannot take full heart from 
these incipient penetrations through the 
iron curtain of lawlessness thrown up by 
latter-day rebels who are holding forth 
in the citadels of Southern politics. For 
these instances of token integration are 
not the real thing any more than a 
few saplings are a forest. 

True, the walls of massive resistance 
are tumbling down, but the segregation- 
ist Southerners in high places of po- 
litical power and influence are still far 
from being reconstructed. Virginia the 
embattled South’s leader in the fight 
against school integration, began to lay 
the ground for a new defensive at the 
very moment its lawmakers were be- 
grudingly admitting to the crumbling 
of the old. The South can be expected 
to follow the leader in the fight to keep 
desegregation to the barest minimum 
by providing tuition grants to private 
schools, thereby making attendance at 
an integrated school permissive; and by 
repealing the compulsory school attend- 
ance school laws to delay further the 
realization of integration in education. 
Meanwhile, all but a few Negro pupils 
in the South suffer emotionally—caught 


*The Southern School News for February, 
1959, lists 21 as the figure for the number of 
Negro pupils in mixed public schools. 

The New York Times for Sunday, August 
30, 1959 reports that none of the 11 Southern- 
most states have more than 2 per cent of the 
—— school population in mixed public 
schools. 
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between the expectation of being inte- 
grated, on the one hand, and the reality 
of still being segregated, on the other. 
They are the newest victims of the new- 
est phase of the American dilemma. 

The thesis taken here is, that during 
the past four years Negro youth in the 
South have been undergoing a kind of 
psychological conditioning which has 
created within their minds the expecta- 
tion to enter integrated schools, and that 
the delay which has forced them to re- 
main in segregated schools is having a 
damaging effect on their personality de- 
velopment. The total effect of this un- 
realized expectation cannot be determin- 
ed directly, but there are good reasons 
to believe that the delay is inducing 
many anxieties and frustrations in the 
South’s Negro children of school age. 
This must be true just in the nature of 
the situation itself, although the tensions 
produced escape discreet characteriza- 
tion. In addition to what we know from 
psychology—that tensions are caused 
when the period between expectation 
and realization is protracted—the vali- 
dity of this thesis also has basis in legal 
judgment. It will be recalled that the 
justices of the Supreme Court accepted 
as valid the claim that the isolation of 
Negroes in racially separate schools has 
harmful effects on their total develop- 
ment. It must follow that when the 
promise of escape from this injurious 
situation fails to materialize, the harm- 
ful effects are sharpened and deepened. 
Despite the elusive nature of the ad- 
verse psychological effects of integra- 
tion’s delay, it seems terrifyingly cer- 
tain that incalculable damage is being 
done to millions of Negro children in 
Dixie. 

The special psychological condition- 
ing to which Negro pupils in the South 
have been and are still being subjected 
is both fortuitous and by design. The 
former results from these children be- 
ing made aware of the promise of de- 
segregation through the media of mass 
communication—newspaper and maga- 
zine accounts, radio and television pro- 
grams. Another constant source of in- 
cidental information about integration 


is adult conversation on the topic which 
is overheard by children. The more 
direct conditioning activities are those 
which have been carried on mainly by 
teachers and parents, and have been 
aimed specifically at “getting Negro 
children ready” for integration. These 
activities have ranged all the way from 
direct admonitions—in which children 
have been told that they must study 
harder, learn to behave better, and must 
groom themselves more carefully so that 
they will be a credit to the race when 
they enter mixed schools—to subtle at- 
tempts to induce Negro children to de- 
velop general interracial and nonracial 
attitudes. Even in tight segregationist 
communities where teachers dare not 
speak out and parents are fearful, an- 
xieties attendant upon integration’s de- 
lay somehow trickle down to the chil- 
dren. It may be that this is a function 
of the subconscious; it may be due to 
the charged nature of the psychological 
climate. Regardless of the means by 
which information concerning the bat- 
tle over school desegregation reaches 
Negro children, they find out about it 
and become confused because they do 
not understand their personal involve- 
ment in the conflict. The practical ef- 
fect almost certainly must be the prac- 
tical equivalent of deliberately inducing 
frustration in the South’s Negro youth. 

If the thesis here promulgated is in 
fact valid, what possible psychological 
antidote might be used to minimize, at 
least, the harmful effects of integration’s 
delay? Obviously, a direct approach 
would prove about as worthless as would 
trying to make a person brave by tell- 
ing him not to be afraid. What should 
be attempted is development of an over- 
all, generalized attitude of tolerance to- 
ward frustrations of all kinds that arise 
out of their social environment. Such 
a non-specific approach seems the only 
sensible answer because the exact na- 
ture of the particular tensions produced 
by integration’s delay is not known. 
This is not to suggest a “shotgun” tech- 
nique, but takes into consideration the 
fact that the child must react as a total 
organism to the entire configuration 
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of disturbing elements in his social en- 
vironment, of which those created by 
unrealized integration represent only a 
segment or fraction of the total. The 
fact that the subtle nature of the ten- 
sions produced by the later stimuli is 
beyond their understanding makes it all 
the more imperative for Negro children 
in the South to develop a generalized 
pattern of behavior toward their total 
social milieu rather than attempt to 
make selective accommodations. This 
total self-protective outlook which Ne- 
gro pupils in still school-segregated 
communities need to develop is based 
on a type of accommodation which may 
be summed up in the term—“frustra- 
tion tolerance.” Frustration tolerance 
is here characterized by a realistic ac- 
ceptance of the fact that there are ten- 
sion-producing stimuli which are op- 
erative in the psychosocial environment 
against which one needs to seek a high 
degree of psychological immunity. 

The application of this idea to the 
problem at hand does not mean that 
Negro children in the South must now 
develop an entirely new pattern of pro- 
tective attitudes. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Negroes in the United States 
generally and in the South in particular 
have always found it necessary to in- 
sulate their sensibilities against the evils 
of segregation and discrimination. An 
ever-present, though peculiar aspect of 
the cultural heritage of the Negro child 
in America, consists of his being in- 
doctrinated with a pattern of attitudes 
which keeps him from becoming a “Big- 
ger Thomas,” and at the same time en- 
ables him to retain his status and dig- 
nity as a human being. In the Negro 
home and community the child develops 
a resistance against the internalization 
of attitudes of racial inferiority, while 
seeking for a realization of the desirable 
values found in the total cultural pat- 
tern of American life. 

In other words, as an integral part 
of the process of growing up in the 
South, the Negro child develops a tol- 
erance toward the traditional disadvan- 
tages to which he is heir as a member 
of a depressed racial minority group. 


This tolerance has kept the growing Ne- 
gro youth from being beaten down spir- 
itually while riding in the back of the 
busses and street cars, while being ex- 
cluded from movie houses and restau- 
rants, and while being denied recrea- 
tional and employment opportunities be- 
cause of his race. Of course, he has 
also been acutely aware of the existence 
of white schools which he could not at- 
tend, and has made the same kind of 
accommodation to this reality. But the 
knowledge that he now has the right to 
enter white schools and has been given 
the promise that he will be admitted, 
introduces a new and disturbing factor 
in his outlook. For this reason it is 
strongly felt that a new dimension must 
be added to his traditional pattern of 
tolerance to shield him against disrup- 
tive effects of this new personality ir- 
ritant. 

Unaided, the Negro child cannot be 
expected to expand his tolerance of frus- 
tration to meet the new threat to his 
personality development which has been 
engendered by the delay of full inte- 
gration. The same persons—parents, 
teachers, ministers, and other intelli- 
gently-concerned adults, who have help- 
ed him develop inner defenses against 
the traditional evils of segregation and 
discrimination—must now help the Ne- 
gro child augment his toleration pat- 
tern to include defenses against a new 
and more specific evil. Because of the 
urgency of the needs of Negro children 
in the South along these lines, immedi- 
ate action is a compelling necessity. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problem, 
the job must be undertaken by those 
who already have an intelligent under- 
standing of the nature of the problem. 
It is also vitally necessary that the task 
be undertaken by people who have easy 
access to the children involved. The nat- 
ural choice for this function is, of 
course, the Negro teacher who, more 
than any other person in the Negro 
community, meets the three criteria set 
forth in the foregoing. 

Negro teachers in the South can and 
should immediately begin the process 
of indoctrinating their pupils with at- 
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titudes of tolerance to the frustration of 
integration’s delay. Daily, the teachers 
in the elementary and high schools deal 
directly with the children who are di- 
rectly affected. Having lived most of 
their lives faced with the necessity to 
protect their own inner selves against the 
oppressive effects of the indignities of 
segregation, these teachers should prove 
masters of the art of guiding their young 
charges along the pathways which lead 
to a high level of frustration tolerance. 
Nor are teachers in Negro colleges with- 
out a grave responsibility in this mat- 
ter. The responsibility of those who 
train prospective teachers of Negro chil- 
dren is clearly indicated, since in-train- 
ing teachers will shortly be guiding Ne- 
gro pupils in the public schools. The 
emotional stability of the next several 


generations of Negro children in the 
South will also depend in no small 
measure upon the Negro graduates of 
liberal arts and professional colleges. 
From these educational institutions will 
come the largest percentage of educated 
parents, and other highly trained per- 
sons whose activities will influence the 
lives of Negro children. Preparing the 
South’s children to deal with their frus- 
trations in a manner that will minimize 
the harmful effects of unrealized inte- 
gration is a responsibility that is almost 
infinite in its magnitude. Therefore, all 
intelligently concerned adults must set 
themselves immediately and assiduously 
to the task of helping these children de- 
velop a tolerance to the frustration cre- 
ated by integration’s delay. 








Section C: Re-Education: An Effective Approach to the 
Problem of Integration* 


ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL 


Assistant Professor, Department of Educational Sociology and Anthropology, 


New York University 


HE PROGRESS OF INTEGRATION IN THE 

Unitep States has been hampered 
by varying cultural patterns, local mores, 
and more importantly, by general mis- 
conceptions regarding racial identifica- 
tion and status. 

For centuries, the Negro had been 
considered inferior in the South. It 
was right, therefore, in the eyes of the 
Southern white population for the Ne- 
gro to be kept constantly aware of this 
social fact. His was the lowest rung on 
the social ladder, and, like the tradition- 
bound member of a Hindu caste, it was 
a social status from which he could 
never hope to escape. There was no 
lower status, and he could not rise above 
it. There was an inescapable basis for 
identification of the member of this 
caste. It was not his occupation, though 
he was limited usually to the most me- 
nial jobs. It was not his lack of edu- 
cation, for there were many whites 
whose basic lack of education equalled 
if it did not surpass that of the Negro. 
These he might have been able to dis- 
guise. No, the immutable basis for the 
maintenance of the Negro caste was 
one which was immediately recogniz- 
able: the color of his skin! 

And so, around this one factor grew 
up what is now known to social scient- 
ists as “The Myth of Negro Inferiority,” 
which relates the following tale: 


This man has dark skin. Therefore, he 
is a Negro. Consequently, he is stupid, 
shiftless, lazy. He has an uncontrollable 


*This paper was delivered before Section 
Q (Education) at the 125th meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on December 29th, 1958, at Washing- 
ton, D. C 


temper, and is dangerous with a knife. 
He cannot be trusted with things of im- 
portance, for he has no sense of respon- 
sibility. Therefore, he does not need 
the opportunities available to white men. 
He is fitted only to occupy menial, un- 
important jobs. Why educate him for 
anything higher? 


Social scientists today know that these 
stereotypes are fallacious, but in the 
post-Civil War period, Negro and white 
education alike in the South was pre- 
dicated on these false assumptions. 

Then, after long, fruitless years of 
trying, social scientists were able to show 
empirically that color of skin alone was 
not a gauge of social responsibility, of 
intelligence or even of race! Intelli- 
gence tests administered during World 
War I showed that urban Northern Ne- 
groes were at least as intelligent as 
Northern rural whites, and that per- 
formance on intelligence tests is influ- 
enced by education and environment. 
If then, Negroes are capable of reach- 
ing a level of educational achievement 
equal to that of whites, why, then, deny 
them this opportunity? 

First, because prejudices — in this 
case, race prejudices — are firmly 
grounded in emotional, not rational re- 
sponses to socially conditioned stimuli. 
Given the stimulus of education oppor- 
tunity, the Negro might equal, or per- 
haps even surpass his white neighbor in 
achievement. What then? Gone is the 
reinforcement of ethnocentric superior- 
ity because of the inherited color of the 
skin. 

In an area where the mores say that 
the Negro is irrevocably and immutably 
inferior to the white, and that it is mor- 
ally wrong for a Negro to “presume” 
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(the word is not mine) to attempt to 
rise above his ascribed status, how can 
it be right to give him the opportunity 
to consciously prepare himself to make 
this attempt? Or even to give him the 
opportunity to associate freely with his 
erstwhile self-styled superiors? 

These are not mores which hold only 
in the area where they first developed. 
They are so strongly a part of the total 
regional culture that they persist even 
at a distance. Shortly after the Civil 
War, a group of planters left Louisiana 
to settle in British Honduras. They took 
with them these mores. They refused to 
mingle with the inhabitants of the area 
where they had settled. They sent their 
children—all of them—boys and girls 
alike, to the Southern states for their 
education, right up through college. The 
only friends they permitted their chil- 
dren were those they brought on visits 
from the States. The result? By 1929, 
all had returned to the United States. 
They could not conform, even when 
economic necessity demanded it, to the 
social norms of the Honduras, which 
were so at variance with their own. This 
instance proves one thing: that the racial 
mores of the South are so deeply rooted 
that even the emigration of an entire 
group of its citizenry to another coun- 
try failed to change them. 

Basically, the integration problem in 
the South today stems from such a con- 
flict of mores and values. Two sets of 
mores are at work here. On the one 
hand, it is considered right to treat the 
Negro as inferior, and to correlate his 
inferiority with the color of his skin. 
Consequently, it is wrong according to 
this theory to offer him opportunities 
which he is considered inherently inca- 
pable of utilizing. On the other hand, 
there is the belief in the basic dignity 
of man and the firm belief in equality 
of man and of opportunity, which is 
part of the overall cultural pattern of 
the United States. The problem is how 
to reconcile these two diverse points of 
view. 

Theoretically, it is the second concept 
which prevails in America. “All men 
are born free and equal,” says the Con- 


stitution, and all men are entitled to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” All men are guaranteed equal 
protection under the law, as well as 
equality of opportunity—economic, so- 
cial, and educational. This we believe. 
This is our overall pattern of life. 

But there is variation in all cultural 
patterns. And every culture has con- 
flicting norms. Usually these patterns 
are eventually reconciled and the over- 
all cultural pattern and its underlying 
values prevail. Sometimes, however, the 
the conflict is deep, and a clash of val- 
ues arises. It is at this point that a 
major social problem develops. A sit- 
uation such as this can be even more in- 
tensified if law is promulgated which 
conflicts with the local mores. 

This is what has happened in the case 
of integration. The cultural pattern of 
unequal, or even of equal though sep- 
arate opportunity for Negro and White 
in the South, has a long history, dating 
back to the first settlement of Virginia 
in 1619. And, because the lines of so- 
cial stratification paralleled racial dif- 
ferences, there grew up the false concept 
of the innate inferiority of the Negro. 
What was originally an acquired social 
position due to economic patterns de- 
veloped into a caste system which made 
it impossible for a Negro to move up 
in the social scale. Here was the begin- 
ning of what has since become the con- 
flict of mores which now disrupts the 
South. 

When one day in 1950, three Negro 
boys walked into the office of the Prin- 
cipal of the High School at Clinton, 
Tennessee, seeking admittance to what 
had hitherto been an all white school, 
this provided the spark which challeng- 
ed these long-established cultural pat- 
terns and deeply-rooted mores. The Prin- 
cipal, David Brittain, did not mark time, 
but, with the complete cooperation of 
his teaching staff, instituted a program 
of reeducation in preparation for what 
he felt would be the eventual outcome: 
integration. And, by the time the first 
Negro students were admitted, six years 
later, his school and his community 
were ready to accept them. This pro- 
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gram and others like it have been suc- 
cessful because of the dynamic quali- 
ties of leadership shown by the educa- 
tors concerned, and because the entire 
program was planned and discussed long 
before the actual problem arose. 

It is impractical merely to pass laws 
and rely on police enforcement. Reedu- 
cation provides a positive approach to 
this vital problem. Educators must be- 
come fully cognizant of the social sig- 
nificance of such anthropological and 
sociological concepts as race, racism, 
ethnocentrism, prejudice, discrimination, 
segregation and integration. Only then 
can they place these concepts in their 
true perspective and effectively aid in 
devising solutions to the problems aris- 
ing out of the social misapplication of 
them. 

Many Southerners attending Northern 
colleges and universities have accepted 
the cultural norms permitting integra- 
tion and have objectively noted the de- 
gree to which Negro students applied 
themselves successfully to the pursuit 
of advanced education. However, the in- 
fluence of these observations was short 
lived, for no sooner had the Southern 
student returned to the familiar segre- 
gated patternings of his own sub-cul- 
ture, than he returned completely to that 
way of thinking, and to those forms of 
response which had always been ex- 
pected of him. It therefore appears that 
unless a directed and concerted effort 
is made to effectuate interracial and 
intergroup understanding and mutual 
acceptance, all attempts must end in 
failure and frustration. 

How effectively could any teacher 
teach a subject without a planned, con- 
structive program? Yet, of all the prob- 
lems that face us today in America, the 
sociological significance of integration 
is paramount. Without utilizing a sim- 
ilarly constructive plan, how would it be 
possible to resolve this problem, or to 
have other than haphazard, inconsistent 
results, injurious to students, instruc- 
tors, and the field of education itself? 

The concept of equality cannot be 
sincerely presented in an atmosphere of 
inequality. The concept of race and the 


question of its validity in our modern 
world cannot be discussed scientifically 
in an educational atmosphere of racial 
misunderstanding and emotional dis- 
tortion and hostility. 

In lecture and discussion groups of 
courses given at New York University 
on both the graduate and undergrad- 
uate levels in the School of Education, 
the author has taken positive steps along 
these lines since 1955. Classes are het- 
erogeneous, and consist of many ethnic 
groups, including a substantial propor- 
tion of Northern and Southern Negroes 
and whites. 

Significant results have been secured 
by substituting scientific and intellectual 
criteria for emotional value judgments, 
by frankly discussing current miscon- 
ceptions, showing their fallacies and the 
unfortunate results of social programs 
based upon these fallacies, and finally, 
by introducing into class discussion ma- 
terial bearing directly on the major 
fields and vocations of the members of 
the class. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
problem of race, it is necessary to ex- 
plore, first of all, those factors of en- 
vironment and heredity which affect cul- 
tural dynamics. Once these points have 
been thoroughly discussed and assimi- 
lated, we proceed to establish the cri- 
teria of “race” and to try to determine 
the extent to which these criteria are 
valid. Having determined that there 
is no 100% “pure” race, and that no 
one race is inherently superior to any 
other, we then proceed to the vital prob- 
lems of “racism” and race prejudice. 
In so doing, we analyse the patterns of 
culture, not only in the present but in 
the past, which have created within the 
individual and his society that emotion- 
al attitude which shuts out a scientific 
approach to these problems. 

Students gradually approach the prob- 
lem of race with more and more scien- 
tific detachment. They begin to recog- 
nize the recurrent patterns of the his- 
torical continuum in culture. They come 
to realize that, although the pattern of 
racial prejudice in the United States is 


not a new one, and that it has deep: 
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cultural and emotional connotations, it 
is nevertheless subject to personal re- 
vision by the individual. 

In the period since 1955, I have had 
a total of 1144 students enrolled in my 
on-campus courses, representing forty- 
five important general categories of hu- 
man endeavor. Of these, 22 per cent 
were specializing in elementary educa- 
tion, 15 per cent were in the field of 
Nurse Education, 6 per cent in Social 
Studies, and 44% per cent in Art Edu- 
cation. While the 4714 per cent thus 
represented only four categories, the re- 
maining 52% per cent were widely dis- 
tributed over the remaining 41 cate- 
gories. Many of these people were ac- 
tively engaged in various aspects of in- 
tegration within their respective fields, 
and these students expressed themselves 
as being better able to cope with the 
practical problems after acquiring a co- 
ordinated theoretical framework within 
which to direct their future efforts. 
David Brittain, who is now at New York 
University completing work on his doc- 
torate in education, was one of these. 

That this program has been effective 
has been indicated further by letters 
and statements from former students. 


Some have found that they can carry 
over the concepts discussed in class into 
their own teaching experience. Others 
are now participating effectively in pro- 
grams designed to relieve intergroup 
tensions. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly of all, students have acquired 
an understanding of the complexity of 
racial problems, to such an extent that 
one former student, a Negro elementary 
school principal in North Carolina, 
wrote, “Professor Rosenstiel, you have 
taught me to be more tolerant of the 
white man.” 

This last is not an isolated instance, 
as many students have been outspoken 
in saying that they have acquired a 
greater understanding of their fellow 
man as a result of these lectures and dis- 
cussions, and have urged the author to 
expand her efforts in this direction. 

Similar programs introduced in other 
major educational institutions would 
further the diffusion of basic scientific 
principles of race, and an understand- 
ing of their true social significance, and 
would help to expedite a permanent 
solution of the overall integration 
problem. 








Section D: New Perspectives on School Desegregation 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


Director, Division of Education and Psychology, Virginia Union University 


'T HE DECADE 1950-1959 HAS BEEN THE 
MOST SIGNIFICANT PERIOD OF PROG- 
RESS in human relations in American 
history. The people of the United States 
have faced and resolved issues by the 
use of instruments which they have cre- 
ated out of their imagination and re- 
sourcefulness. Once again they have 
shown their resilience to bigotry, recal- 
citrance, defiance and violence and we 
hope that they have emerged stronger 
and wiser in their human relations. 

In addition to the materials that have 
been published in newspapers, maga- 
zines and pamphlets, there have appear- 
ed several books which have attempted 
to describe, explain and interpret the 
nature and meaning of events of the 
period. Nine of those which have ap- 
peared in 1958-1959 will be discussed 
in this article. 

Southern Temper,’ by a Northern 
journalist, is advertised as “the first 
book to appear which discusses so com- 
pletely the stormy conflict brought about 
by the Supreme Court’s decisions, . . . 
the most perceptive” one on the subject 
and a volume which “will give North- 
erners and Southerners alike a new look 
at the progress of desegregation”. While 
these claims are extravagant, the work 
does fulfill its purpose and induces 
thoughtful reading. A good book to 
read along with it is Seeds of Time? by 
a Southern lawyer and retired politician. 
With the hope of giving the reader a 
more rational picture of the South, he 
uses the historical approach for develop- 
ing an understanding of the Southern 
way of thinking. If read carefully and 
critically, it can give both Northerners 


1William Peters, The Southern Temper. 
New York: Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 283. 

2Henry Savage, Jr., Seeds of Time. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1959. Pp. 312. 


and Southerners some new insights into 
the meaning of events in the desegrega- 
tion movement. 

William Peters, in Southern Temper, 
surveys the forces which operate in the 
South today to bring about acceptance 
or rejection of the integration move- 
ment. He documents his views, findings 
and conclusions with specific incidents. 
Not all white Southerners are segrega- 
tionists and the influence and support 
of the defiant groups have been grossly 
exaggerated. In fact, the writer says 
that most leaders of resistance already 
know that time and recent events are 
against them. This topic and others are 
discussed in excellent journalist style 
with understanding and some restraint. 
The coverage is comprehensive and 
analytical. There is a very thorough 
understanding of Negroes, “liberal and 
progressive Southern Whites” and re- 
gional mores. A special contribution is 
the chapter devoted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Weaknesses of its leadership 
are made clear and its role in effecting 
desirable improvement is delineated. 

The subtitle to Seeds of Time—“The 
Background of Southern Thinking”— 
suggests the attitude of empathy which 
the author seeks to develop on the part 
of the reader. Although the portrait of 
the tragic South seems overdrawn, the 
region is a victim of circumstances. The 
picture of a villainous North depriving 
a helpless South reminds one of the 
melodrama of stage and screen fifty 
years ago. In spite of some question- 
able interpretations of history, the book 
is well written and deserves thoughtful 
reading. Progress in national policy 
and planning can not be made until 
leaders obtain a rational understanding 
of the background which governs the 
thinking and behavior of the citizens 
who live in the various regions of our 
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country. Further, the residents need a 
better understanding of themselves and 
each other. According to Savage, the 
significant factors of the South are 
geography, ruralism, agriculture and the 
Negro. 

Two recent publications have been 
contributed by Southern clergymen who 
seek to emphasize the role of religion 
in resolving racial conflicts. Like the 
titles already mentioned, they stress the 
national, and even international, char- 
acter of the problem and plead for mu- 
tual understanding. The Racial Prob- 
lem in Christian Perspective? seems to 
go more deeply into the heart of causes 
and solutions than does Segregation and 
Desegregation: A Christian Approach.‘ 

The approach of the latter title is ad- 
mittedly idealistic in that the author 
makes clear what the Christian ideal 
should be and applies it as a measure 
of progress toward desegregation since 
the Supreme Court decision. The en- 
tire work is well conceived, explained 
and interpreted; but Christianity does 
not function in a vacuum and the inter- 
related social, economic, geographic and 
political factors should be stressed. 

The title, The Racial Problem in 
Christian Perspective, suggests the 
framework. In the introduction, the 
heart of the matter is made clear in these 
words: “the unrighteousness which the 
white Christian practices toward some 
white people, in random and sporadic 
instances, he is apt to direct consistent- 
ly and universally against all Negroes 
regardless of what any one of them may 
be individually. It follows, therefore, 
that what the white Christian needs is 
not merely another review of the items 
of the Christian ethic but rather such 
insights and convictions as will urge 
him to include the Negro in the pur- 
view of that ethic. . . . The error of the 
white man in his relationship to the 
Negro can not be thoroughly corrected 
until he accepts the Negro as man.” 

The particular contribution of this 





3Kyle Haselden, The Racial Problem in 
Christian Perspective. New York: Harper, 
1959. Pp. 222. 

4T, B. Maston, Segregation and Desegrega- 


book is its precise definition of the 
problem and of terms used in discuss- 
ing it. The author is not content with 
denouncing the sin of segregation, but 
proceeds to bring to bear the materials 
derived from history, government, so- 
ciology, anthropology, religion and 
ethics in solving a problem which crip- 
ples both church and state in fulfilling 
their functions. Haselden like Peters 
sees for the federal government a speci- 
fic role in dealing with discrimination. 
Our laws must be framed and enforced 
so as not to lend support to discrimina- 
tion and the Christian must apply his 
beliefs consistently in all of his social 
and civic relationships. An observer 
can not be too surprised to see Negroes 
excluded from places of worship when 
members of many social and economic 
groups are not wanted. The policies 
and practices of church and state need 
to be revised to eliminate the devisive 
influences in our society and to promote 
American unity. 

Throughout the world, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is a symbol of the racial con- 
flict that characterizes the paradox of 
American democracy. Three books treat 
the subject from different viewpoints. 
Their authors played important roles in 
efforts to deal with the crisis that made 
international headlines. The Episcopal 
Bishop of Arkansas in Bigger Than Lit- 
tle Rock® says that the church is the 
most responsible agency for effecting 
necessary social change. The former 
superintendent of the city public schools 
analyzes the situation and resulting af- 
termath in /t Has Happened in Little 
Rock® and presents lessons and a pro- 
gram for the future. The Arkansas Con- 
gressman who was defeated at the polls 
because of his role in seeking compliance 
with federal orders shows how politics, 
religion and education are interrelated 
in A Southern Moderate Speaks." 





tion: A Christian Approach. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1959. Pp. 178. 

5Robert R. Brown, Bigger Than Little Rock. 
Seen Conn.: Seabury Press, 1958, Pp. 

8Virgil T. Bloosom, Jt has Happened Here. 
New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 209. 

7TBrooks Hayes, A Southern Moderate 
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Bishop Brown is a conscientious cler- 
gyman who is aware of the responsibili- 
ties of his vocation, the extent of his 
influence and the risk of involvment in 
controversial issues. His Christian con- 
science required that he act in the Lit- 
tle Rock school desegregation crisis 
rather than take refuge in “the inner 
sanctum” of privilege, immunity and ex- 
pediency. To him the issue was a prac- 
tical one for which the church should 
take the leadership. His book presents 
his account of what happened in the 
Arkansas city that is a symbol of a basic 
American conflict and paradox. The 
resolution of the issue there has an ef- 
fect upon the entire world. How the 
ministry of reconciliation may work is 
told. Thus far it has not succeeded. The 
problem is bigger than Little Rock and 
may be too big for the city to handle. 

When violence broke in 1957, the lo- 
cal superintendent of schools was Vir- 
gil Blossom. His professional career 
had been devoted to improving educa- 
tion in Arkansas and had been reward- 
ed by his recognition as Man of the 
Year after only two years in Little Rock. 
In the course of events in the educa- 
tional turbulence, he was relieved of his 
post in 1958. Jt Has Happened Here 
records his examination of the occur- 
rence, the lessons to be drawn, and the 
suggestions which he makes for effec- 
tive school desegregation. The book is 
very valuable for the authentic facts re- 
lated, the failures and defects of pro- 
cedures pointed out and the suggestions 
made including those regarding the role 
of the federal government. 

An important character in the Little 
Rock drama is Brooks Hays, who was 
defeated for re-election as Congressman 
from Arkansas by a write-in candidate 


supported by the Governor. Constant ' 


in his devotion to his Southern tradition 
and beliefs, he has proposed many con- 
structive measures for change and prog- 
ress. An outstanding layman of the 
church, he has worked for improved 
race relations and the application of re- 


Speaks. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp, 231. 
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ligious principles to our social prob- 
lems. His book explains the experiences 
that led him to the convictions of a 
“Southern moderate.” Mr. Hays pre- 
sents his proposals and maintains his 
views regarding local control in policy 
matters and the avoidance of outside 
controls. He offers some good advice 
but many events suggest that he should 
help his fellow Southerners to a realistic 
appraisal of our present situation and 
venture into some new patterns of com- 
munity change and national policy. 

Tender Warriors® is a photographic 
story, with explanatory text, of the boy 
and girl students, black and white, who 
have challenged the old segregated prac- 
tices and tried new patterns of school 
integration. The photographer has done 
an excellent job of selection and repro- 
duction. Because of the conversational 
style and simple narration, the text is 
easy reading. 

Phi Delta Kappa, honorary education- 
al /fraternity, has lived up to its ideals 
of research, service and leadership in 
publishing Action Patterns In School 
Desegregation: A Guidebook.’ _ Its pur- 


pe to enable school teachers, ad- 
pose is to enay Lente members 
to undertake a progra esézregation 
with the least possible- “erie error, a and 
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8Dorothy Sterling and Myron Ehrenberg. 
Tender Warriors New York: Hill and Wang. 
1958. Pp. 96. 

Herbert Wey and John Casey, Action Pat- 
terns In School Desegregation: A Guidebook. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1959. Pp. 
276. 
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of community preparation for desegre- 
gation seems necessary. The approach, 
however, must be appropriate to the 
community. Whether comprehensive or 
selective in nature, the choice must be 
made by trusted leaders, and community 
readiness must be ascertained. The basic 
viewpoint of the book is that the prob- 
lems inherent in school segregation are 
so varied in American communities that 
final satisfactory solutions can be ob- 
tained only as a result of the joint ef- 
forts of responsible leaders of both races 
in the communities concerned. Most of 
the questions like gradual vs. all-at-once 
plans, law enforcement, division of re- 
sponsibility, press cooperation, hand- 
ling unpleasant and dramatic incidents, 
maintaining educational standards, pu- 
pil personnel problems, and student ac- 
tivities and social affairs are adequately 
treated. 

This inexpensive paper back book 
should be read by every school superin- 
tendent and school board member in the 
United States. It is recommended to 
both American and foreign educators 
who are interested in problems of our 
public schools. Phi Delta Kappa should 
feel proud of this publication and of 
its Commission on the Study of Edu- 
cational Policies and Programs in Re- 
lation to Desegregation. The Commis- 
sion is composed of Southern educators, 
including one Negro member who pur- 
sued his doctoral program at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. All of these fac- 
tors add to the professional contribution 
of this project in the field of public 
education. 


From writers of diverse personal 
backgrounds, the reader of these nine 
works on desegregation can gain much 
insight and information. No longer is 
there a solid South, if there ever was 
one. South and North, East and West 
must bear the responsibility for solving 
this educational problem and under- 
standing the elements involved. Chang- 
ing conditions must be recognized, es- 
pecially the increased industrialization 
of western society and a new Southern 
impetus to accept such change. There 
is evidence of greater understanding, of 
lessened resistance and of continued 
paradoxes and inconsistences. Exhorta- 
tion for more cooperation, mutal under- 
standing and patience are uttered. Many 
approaches and alternate proposals to 
solving problems have been suggested. 
Differences among vocal leaders, the dif- 
ficult minorities and the majority of the 
people are becoming apparent. There 
is ground for optimism and for belief 
in progress. 

More information is required on the 
role and responsibility of the local com- 
munity, school officials, the church, the 
federal government, the media of com- 
munication and educational agencies. 
The time is now ripe for a synthesis and 
organization of the known and published 
material on the subject, for new per- 
spectives on strategy and tactics, and 
for assistance in obtaining new leader- 
ship. The literature in the field has 
been enriched by the publications of 
1958-59. Improved human relations are 
expected in the decade ahead. 
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